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PREFATORY NOTE 



It is a matter of great satisfaction that it has been possible at last 
for the Asiatic Society to publish a critical edition of the highly interest- 
ing text of the Yuga-Purana with an English translation by John E. 
Mitchiner. It may be recalled here that the present work supplants 
and supplements some earlier editions done on parts or portions of the 
treatise, most of which are now out of print. The enquiries by scholars 
over the years indicated the growing demand for this unique text. 

We hope the present edition of the Yuga-Purana will go a long way 
to meeting the requirements of our scholars and researchers. 



Dated the 20th March 1986 



Dr. Chandan Roy Choudhuri 

General Secretary 



PREFACE 



The Yuga-Purana is a unique text in several ways. It is perhaps 
above all the only Indian text which refers in any detail to the presence 
of Indo-Greeks in India— the other literary evidence for this being brief 
mentions in the works of Patanjali and Kalidasa; and it is the only Brah- 
minical text which refers in any detail to Indo-Scythian incursions to 
western India— episodes which are otherwise recorded only in Jain 
sources. The passages in the Yuga-Purana relating to these events have 
naturally attracted attention ever since the text was first brought to light 
by Hendrik Kern little more than a century ago: but they have nonetheless 
not received the full consideration which they deserve. Two reasons 
would seem to account for this: in the first place, no numismatic evidence 
for the presence of either Indo-Greeks or Indo-Scythians in central India 
before the start of the Christian era was forthcoming until the last ten 
years; and in the second place, the passages in the Yuga-Purana recording 
these events have remained somewhat unclear, due mainly to the small 
number of known manuscripts of the text, and have been variously deba- 
ted and interpreted. This has on occasions given rise to very fanciful 
"reconstructions" of the text: notably by Jayaswal and Dhruva, but also 
by such doyens of Indian historical research as Narain and Sircar. 

Aside from the "historical" events narrated in the text, the Yuga- 
Purana is also inportant for its account of the four Yugas- the Ages of 
man-which constitutes most probably the earliest account of the Yugas 
in Indian literature. This aspect of the Yuga-Purana has not so far 
received attention: part of the reason for this most probably lies in the 
fact that the non-historical sections of the Yuga-Purana were published for 
the first time only in 1951, by D. R. Mankad, in a work which has since 
gone out of print; while they were translated into English for the first time 
only in 1976, by myself. Mankad's readings for these sections were, 
moreover, taken predominantly from only a single manuscript, and 
consequently contained a number of errors and lacunae. 

The Yuga-Purana is a very short work— being but a chapter in a 
larger and still unedited work on jyoti^a; but its importance far outweighs 
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its brevity, and a good edition of the text has been desirable for some 
time. When, therefore, I was in 1977 offered the Bipradas Palchaudhuri 
Fellowship for 1970 of Calcutta University -an award made once every 
five years to a foreign scholar, but which is currently running somewhat 
in arrears— I decided to take this opportunity to prepare an edition of the 
Yuga-Purana. While spending several months searching through manus- 
cript collections in various parts of India, I was able to discover a further 
eight manuscripts of the Yuga-Purana: the present edition is therefore 
based on a total of 14 manuscripts, and has a full critical apparatus in- 
corporating all variant readings from these manuscripts. The present 
work also includes an English translation of the Yuga-Purana, and an 
Introduction in which are discussed various topics relating both to the 
Yuga-Purana itself and also to the jyotisa work of Garga of which the 
Yuga-Purana forms a part. 

It is a pleasant duty to record my thanks, firstly, to the Syndicate of 
Calcutta University, and in particular to Jagadiswar Pal who considera- 
bly facilitated several of the administrative intricacies of the Fellowship. 
I owe a deep debt of gratitude to Professor Bratindra Nath Mukherjee: 
he enthusiastically spent much time going through the text with me line 
by line, and offered a great many suggestions and criticisms on the trans- 
lation and on various topics dealt with in the Introduction. Space does 
not permit me to thank individually all who helped in one way or another 
during research for this work: but I would especially like to mention the 
following for help and guidance in consulting manuscript material. In 
Aliyavada (Gujarat), Shirish D. Mankad and J. P. Chavda; in Alwar, 
Venimadhava Dharmadhikari; in Banaras Hindu University, H. D. 
Sharma and R. R. Gupta; in Banaras (Sampurnanand) Sanskrit Univer- 
sity, L. N. Tiwari, B. S. Bharadvaj and Padmarkar Misra; in the Asiatic 
Society, Calcutta, Asok K. Bhattacharyya and G. S. Farid; in the Natio- 
nal Library, Calcutta, Ram Dular Singh and N. Mukherjee; in Poona 
(B.O.R.I.), B. N. Paranjepe, V. L. Manjul and A. Gokhale; and finally 
1 the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, Mmlle M-R. Seguy and Gerard 
Colas. Last but by no means least, my thanks go also to Professor David 
Pingree of Brown University, for bringing to my attention several new 
facts concerning Garga and his work: to Jonathan Katz of the Indian 
Institute in Oxford, and to Dr. John Smith of the Department of Indology 
at the School of Oriental and African Studies in London, for reading 
through and suggesting inprovements particularly in the translation and 
in an earlier draft of the introductory section dealing with the language 
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oi i he text: and to my brother, Michael Mitchiner, for performing a 
similar task with various sections of the Introduction dealing with numis- 
matic material. 



S.O.A.S. 
London 

30 December 1979 



JOHN MITCHINER 
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INTRODUCTION 




1. THE Y UGA-P URANA AND THE TREATISES OF GARGA 

The Yuga-Purdna appears as a chapter within a work on jyotisa ("astro- 
logy" in its widest sense, or the study of natural phenomena), whose 
author is stated to be either Garga or Vrddha-Garga ("the elder Garga"). 
Several different names of this work are given within the text itself, and 
these are primarily as follows: 

a. Vrddha-Gdrglya-jyotisa (samhila) 

b. Gargiya-jyotisa (samhita or -sdstra) 

c . Vrddha- Gdrgiya-jy otih-sdstra 
<1. Gdrgiya-jy otih-sastra 

e. Vrddka-Garga-sarnhitd 

f. Vrddha-Gdrgl-satnhita 

g. Gdrgi-samhita 

h. Vrddha-Gargena krta Gargl-samhita 

i. Vrddha-Garga-krta-jyotisa 
j. Vrddha-Garga-jyotisa-sdstra 

k. Vrddha-Gargiya-scMnhita jyotih-sdstra 

1. Brhad-Gargiya-samhitd 
The names "Garga" and "Vrddha-Garga" for the author of the work 
are used somewhat indiscriminately within the text. Several episodes 
do, however, appear wherein "Garga" is propounding his teachings to 
enquirers: and it is stated in a number of passages in the supplemen- 
tary mayuracitraka section that the teachings are those of "Garga". 
Varahamihira states in several contexts in the Brhat-samhita that he is 
expounding the teachings of either Garga or Vrddha-Garga: the passa- 
ges in which he cites Garga do appear in the present work, whereas the 
teachings which he takes from Vrddha-Garga do not appear therein (see 
section 2). Similarly, the commentator Utpala quotes a large number of 
lines from both Garga and Vrddha-Garga: those quoted from Garga do 
appear in the present work, while those quoted from Vrddha-Garga do 
not appear therein. It would seem, therefore, that the present work is, 
correctly-speaking, the work of Garga rather than of Vrddha-Garga. As 
for the name of the work, we must choose primarily between Gargi- 
or Gargiya-samhitd, Gdrgiya-jyotihsdstra, or Gargiya-jyotisa {-samhita or 
-sastra). The latter of these is the name which appears most frequently 
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within the text itself: and the work will accordingly be referred to as the 
Gdrgiya-jyotisa. It is to be noted that manuscripts of this work are to be 
found predominantly in northern India: and that no manuscripts have 
been found to date anywhere further south than Poona. 

There exist also a number of other jyotisa works which are variously 
called either Garga-sarrihita, Gdrgya-sarnhita, Vrddha-Gargya-samhitd, Vrddha 
Gdrgi-samhita, or Uttara-Gdrgya-samhitd. At least five separate such 
works have been distinguished by Pingree: 1 and manuscripts of several 
of these are to be found in southern 2 as well as in northern India. 

None of these jyotisa works has yet been either edited or translated in 
full: all are available only in manuscript form. We may, however, note 
here a further jyotisa work ascribed to Garga, namely the Garga-Manorama 
(also called the Loka-Manoramd or Prasnavidyd) : there exist a large num- 
ber of manuscripts of this work, and the text has additionally been publis- 
hed on several occasions. 3 There is, finally, one further jyotisa work 
ascribed to "Garga", namely the PdsakakevaU (also known by several 
other names), which is available in a great many manuscripts and in 
several printed editions: this "Garga", however, most probably lived 
around A.D. 900, and his work therefore has no direct connection with 
that of the earlier Garga.* 

There is one further work entitled Garga-samhita which must be dis- 
tinguished from all of these jyotisa works. This is a puranic-type work, a 
probably medieval Vaisnava text, which is devoted exclusively to an 
account of episodes in the life of Krsna: and it is available in a large 
number of manuscripts and in several printed editions. 5 

1 See D. Pingree, Census of the Exact Sciences in Sanskrit, Series A vol.2 pp. 11 7- 
120 and Series A vol.3 pp.29-30. 

2 Notably in Madras (Govt. Oriental Mss. Library and Adyar) and Tanjore. 

3 See Pingree, op.cit., A.2 pp.120-122 and A.3 p.30. 

4 See ibid., A.2 pp.122-126 and A.3 pp.30-31. 

5 The work has been edited in Lahore (1877), Mathura (1898), and Bombay (1912) 
—in the latter two instances with Hindi translations: and in Calcutta (1926) with a Ben- 
gali translation by P. Tarkaratna, Perhaps the most easily accessible edition is that by 
Ksemaraja Srikrsnadasa at the Venkatesvara Steam Press in Bombay (1909, rep. 1974): 
and the work is currently being re-edited by Vibhuti Bhushan Bhattacharya at the Vara- 
naseya Sanskrit Visvavidyalaya-the first part has so far appeared in print, in the Saras- 
vatiBhavana Granthamala series (vol.86 part 1: Varanasi, 1959). The work contains 
the following main divisions: 

(1) Goloka-khanda; (2) V r nddvana-khanda; (3) Giriraja-khanda; (4) Madhuryya- 
khaifda; (S) Mathura-khapda; (6) Dvorak* khanda; (7) Vihajit-kharida^ (8) Balabha- 
4ra-khanda; (9) fi^ano-fcftoji^o; (JO) Aivame^ha-kha^a, 
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The present Gargiya-jyotisa contains approximately 6,500 slokas." The 
oldest extant manuscript of the work cannot be dated earlier than 
around A.D. 1 700: but one manuscript (P) states that it has been copied 
from a further manuscript which was itself copied by Kumaranunanda in 
£aka 1460 = A.D. 1538. The sometimes wide divergences between the 
present manuscript-groups (see section 5) necessitate positing a very con- 
siderably earlier date of original composition: thus, for example, the 
group consisting of manuscripts A-J-K-P-Q, seems unlikely to have 
acquired its different characteristics which distinguish it from the other 
three mmuscript-groups much later than around A.D. 1 100. It would 
< onscquently appear that the original composition of the Gdrgiya-jyotisa 
must be ascribed to a period considerably earlier than A.D. 1000. 

The earliest accurately-dateable reference to Garga appears in the 
Vjddha-Yavanajataka of Minaraja, whose composition Pingree has ascribed 
to between A.D. 300 and 325. 7 Minaraja states, for example, that he 
has drawn upon the prior works of Garga and Parasara for his section on 
iu/tuna: 8 and he is evidently an earlier writer than Varahamihira, since 
the latter refers to Minaraja as one of his own predecessors." Further 
references to Garga and his jyotisa-work appear in the Mahabharata—a. 
text which is considerably more difficult to date, but which was probably 
completed in its present form by around A.D. 300; these references will 
be examined below. It would thus seem that the original Gdrgiya-jyotisa 
was composed almost certainly earlier than around A.D. 250. 

We are fortunate in having several independent sources for the say- 
ings of Garga. The first of these is Utpala (fl. A.D. 966), who wrote 
commentaries on several of the works of Varahamihira in which he cites 
numerous lines (not always complete slokas) from the work of Garga. In 

6 This total is given in colophons at the end of mss. C and P: and it would appear 
to be accurate, judging by the number of Slokas on each folio. 

7 See Pingree, The Yavanajataka of Sphujidhvaja, vol.1 p.24: and ibid., 'The Empire 
of RudrYadaman and asodharman'. 

8 Vfddha-Yavanajdtaka, chs.67-71. 

9 E.g. Brhaj-jataka 12.1. 
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his commentary on the Bxhat-sarnhila, for example, he cites some 960 lines 
from Garga: 10 and while I have not yet had the opportunity to attempt 
to trace all of these lines, nonetheless all those which I have sought to 
trace are without exception to be found— in virtually identical form— in 
the present Gargiya jyotisa. Further commentators similarly quote lines 
from Garga's work: Somakara 3esa, for example, cites a total of 82 
different lines from Garga in his commentary on the (Yajusa-) Vedahga- 
jyotisa; 11 while other commentators who cite lines from Garga include 
Visnusarman, Sivaraja, Narayana and Govinda. 

A further important source for the sayings of Garga is Varahamihira 
himself (fl. c. A.D. 550). In a number of contexts in the Brhat-samhita, 
Varahamihira claims to be expounding the teachings of Garga: and in 
several passages he claims that he is quoting slokas from Garga. 12 Once 
again, these slokas are all to be found— in virtually identical form— in the 
present text of the Gargiya-jyotisa. Much of the Brhat-samhita would 
seem, indeed, to have been modelled— in both form and content— upon 
the Gargiya-jyotisa: as can be seen from Appendix 1, where the chapters 
of the Gargiya-jyotisa are listed individually together with a note of corres- 
ponding chapters in the Brhat-samhita. 

A number of lines and Hokas from Garga have also been incorporated 
within the Parisistas of the Atharvaveda: and these can once again be 
traced, often in identical form, in the present text of the Gargiya-jyotisa.** 
The Matsya Purana is another source for Garga's sayings: it contains 
ten chapters (229-236) which are said to have been spoken by Garga him- 
self, and these once again are to be found— with minor variants— in the 
present Gargiya-jyotisa. The Matsya Purana has clearly abbreviated the 
original account: for Utpala also gives some citations from the same 
chapters of the Gargiya-jyotisa (dealing with Portents or utpata, Anga 39), 
and cites certain verses which are omitted from the Matsya-Purana chap- 

10 A list of these lines is to be found in Appendix 2. 

11 It is, however, uncertain whether these lines actually appear in the Gargiya- 
jyotisa. The lines are cited at Vedanga-jyotisa 5 (4 lines), VJ 8 (4 lines), VJ 10 (33 lines), 
VJ 11 (29 lines), VJ 12 (4 lines), VJ 17 (6 lines), VJ 29 (3 lines), VJ 37 (4 lines), VJ 41 
(2 lines), and VJ 43 (4 lines). The lines cited at VJ 37, 41, 43, and one at 29 are repeti- 
tions of previous citations. 

12 E.g. at Brhat-samhita 2.1, 2.6, 45.1, 45.52-54, 45.56-58, 45.62-64, 45.70-72, 

45.79-80, 64.8-9. 

13 Eg. PariHsta 50.4.4, 51.1.2, 51.5.6, 52.16.4, 62.1.1, 64.7.7, 68.1.53 (from 
•Garga'): 61.1.1 (from 'Vrddha-Garga'): 1.3.1, 43.4.19, 43.4.45, 49.4.9, 70.b.l.l-70.b.23. 
15 (from 'Gargya'): The passage at Parisifta 70.b. 10.2-4, for example, is that listed in 
the Table from Anga 39.viii of the Gargiya-jyotisa. 
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ters but are nonetheless covered by Varahamihira in the Brhat-samhita 
(chapter 45). 14 On the other hand, the chapters in the Matsya Purana in 
places give readings which adhere more faithfully to the text of the 
Gargiya-jyotisa than those of Utpala— while in other cases the converse is 
true. The accompanying Table illustrates some of the correspondences 
for these chapters between the Gargiya-jyotisa, Utpala's citations, the 
Matsya Purana, and the Brhat-samhita. The precise dating of the Matsya 
Purana— like that of all the Puranas — is complicated by the fact that 
while many parts of it are closely allied to or copied from the Harivamsa, 
and are almost certainly of pre-Gupta antiquity and therefore attribu- 
table in composition to c. A.D. 250-300, 1 8 it nonetheless contains inter- 
polations of a much later date. It is nevertheless to be acknowledged as 
one of the earliest of the Puranas: and it would probably be fairly safe to 
assume that the chapters cited from Garga found their way into the 
Matsya Purana not later than around A.D. 500, and quite likely consider- 
ably earlier than that date. 

The Agni Purana is a further text which contains material associated 
with Garga. Two chapters in this work — on the laksanas or characteristic 
marks of men and women — are said to be those taught to Garga by Atri: 
and these once again appear, with some variants, in the present Gargiya- 
jyotisa (Anga 48). 18 The precise date of composition of the Agni Purana 

14 As for example in the chapter on unnatural births, treated at length in both the 
Gargiya-jyotisa (GJ Anga 39.viii: see list in Appendix 1) and the Brhat-samhita (BS 
45.51-58 + Utpala citations), but only briefly dealt with in the Matsya Purana (MP 
chapter 235). 

The corresponding Portent-chapters in GJ, MP, and BS are as follows: 
GJ 39.i nikaya—MP 229 utpatti — BS 45.1-7 + Ut; 

GJ 39. ii devataceftita—MP 230 arcddhikara—BS 45.8-17 + Ut, lingavaikfta; 

GJ 39.Mjyoti}ovabhasavaikrta—MP 231 agnivaikrlya — BS 45.18-24 + Ut, agnivaikjta; 

GJ 39. iv sasyavaikfta — BS 45.33-37 sasyavaikrta (MP omits); 

GJ 39.v vrkfotpatika—MP 232 vrkfotpdtapraSamana — BS 45.25-32 + Ut, vrkfavaikrta; 
GJ 39.vi vntijvariavaikfta—MP 233 vrstivaikrtipra" —BS 45.38-45 vrsfivaikrta; 
GJ 39.vii nadivaikrta—MP 234 salildsayavaikrtya — BS 45.46-50 jalavaikrta; 
GJ 39.viii jdyavaikrla — MP 235 striprasavavaikrtya — BS 45.51-58 + Ut, prasavavaikrto; 
GJ 39.ix vdyuvaikrta-MP 236 upaskaravaikrtya-BS 45.59-64 vdyavpavaikfta, 
GJ 39.x mrgapaksivaikfta— MP 237 ibid. — BS 45.65-72 + Ut, mrgapakfyadiwikfta; 
GJ 39.xi akalotpatika—MP 238 utpdtopraiamana—BS 45.73-80 s'akradhvajendrakilddi- 
vaikrta. 

15 See J.E. Mitchiner, Traditions of the Seven Rishis, chs.1-4. 

16 The chapters are at Agni Purana 2.242 and 2.243. Considerable resran h \t 
being done at present on passages relating to the lakfanas in Indian and Tibetan Bouri a 
(including the Gargiya-jyotisa) by Michel Delahoutre, whose work Recherches sur la Vol$W 
Iconographique des LAKSAJyA in three volumes will, it is to be hoped, appear before lon((. 



TABLE 



Correspondences between the Portent-passages 
in the Matsya Purana and 

(Correspondences of parti 



Gargiyajyoti/a Anga 39.ii 
devatarcah pranrtyanti vepante 
prajvalanti ca / 
nrtyanti muhurodante prasvidyanti 
hasyanti va // 

uttis^hanti nisldanti pradhavanti 
pibanti va / 

bhifiijante viksipante va gatropraha- 
ranadvijan // 
avanmukha va tigthanti sthanat- 
sthanam vrajanti ca / 
vamanty agnim tatha dhumam 
sneham raktam tatha vasam \\ 



Utpala comm. on BS 45.8 
devatarcah pranrtyanti vepante 
prajvalanti va / 
muhurnrtyanti rodanti prakhidyanti 
hasanti va // 
uttisfchanti nisldanti pradhavanti 
patanti va / 

khujanti viksipante ca galrapraha- 
ranadhva jan // 
avanmukha va tigthanti sthanat- 
sthanam vrajanti va / 
vamanty agnim tatha dhumam 
sneham raktam payo jalam // 



va 



Anga 39.iii 
anaisani tamamsi syur yadi 

pamsavo rajah / 
dhumail canagni jo yatra tatra 
vidyan mahabhayam // 



va 



comm. on BS 45.21 
anisani tamamsi syur yadi 

pdrnsavo rajah / 
dhumas" canagnina yatra tatra 
vidyan mahadbhayam // 



3g comm. on BS 45.26 

manarttavam \ 



asai 



Anga 39.viii 
akalaprasava naryah kalatita prajas 

tatha I 

nanacin 
hadicittah // 

amanu§any atundani samjata- 
vydnjanani ca / 
ni vyanangany 
api va yadi // 
caraty asvasadrsyani avodarusya- 

vanti ca / 

vinaSam tasya niyatam kulasya ca 
vinirdiset // 



comm. on BS 45.52 
akale prasave caiva kalatite 'tha va 

punah / 

asamkhyajajane caiva yugmasya 
prasave tatha // 
ani sanjata- 
vyarijanani va / 
ananga hy adhikanga va hinangah 
sambhavanti va // 
vimukhah paksisadrsas tathardha- 
purusaS ca va. / 
vinasam tasya desasya kulasya ca 
vinirdiset // 

NOTE: after the first line of 230, MP 



TABLE 



in the Gargiya-jyotisa and in Utpala's Citations, 
in the Brhat-samhitd 



cular note in italics) 

Matsya Purana 230.1-4a 
devatarcah pranrtyanti vepante 
prajvalanti ca / 
aratanti rudanti etah prasvidyanti 

hasanti ca /' 
uttisthanti nisldanti pradhavanti 
dhamanti ca // 
bhunjate viksipante va kosaprahar- 
anadhvajan / 
avanmukha va tisthanti stha.na.t- 
sthanam bhramanti ca // 
vamanty agnim tatha dhumam 
sneham raktam tatha vasam / 

231.4a-b 

anaisani tamamsi syur vina. pamsu 

rajamsi ca / 

dhumas' canagni jo yatra tatra vidyan 
mahabhayam If 

232.7a 

svarastrabhedam kurute phalapus- 
pamathantare / 

235.1-3 

akalaprasava naryah kalatita prajas 

tatha I 

vikrtaprasavai caiva yugmasampra- 
savas tatha / / 
amanusa hy atundaS ca sarnjatav- 

yasanas tatha / 
hinanga adhikangai ca jayante yadi 
va striyah // 
paSavah paksinas caiva tathaiva ca 

sarisrpah / 

vinasam tasya desasya kulasya ca 
vinirdiSet // 

inierta a repetition of line 4a-b (vamanty ...) 



Bfhat-samhita 45.8 



animittabhangacalanakhedas'run i - 

patajalpanadyani / 
lingarcayatananam nasaya narcsade- 

Sanam // 



45.21 

dhumo 'nagnisamuttho rajas tama§ 
cahnijam mahabhayadam / 
vyabhre nisyudunaSo darSanam api 
cahni dosakaram // 

45.26 

rastravibhedas tv anrtau balavadhe 
'tlva kusumite bale / 

45.51-2 

prasavavikare strinarn dvitricatuh- 
prabhrtisamprasutau va / 
hlnatiriktakale ca desakulasamkijayo 

bhavati // 

vadavostramahisagohastinisu yama« 
lodbhave maranam esam / 
sanmasat siitiphalarn Santau floktu 
ca gargoktau // 
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is uncertain: but an approximate date of A.D. 750 would probably be 
not unreasonable, and it is in any event somewhat later than the Matsya 
Purana. 

The Mahabhdrata contains two passages of considerable importance 
relating to Garga, as well as several additional references to him. One 
of these, in the Salya Parvan, relates that "Vrddha-Garga" had revealed to 
him knowledge of Time and oijyotisa, and more specifically of favourable 
and unfavourable Portents (u«paw): 1T while in the other passage, "Gar- 
gya" relates that he was granted knowledge of Time and great omens in 
sixty-four divisions (catuhsastyahga).'-* This latter passage, which appears 
in the Anusasana Parvan, uses the same term catuhsastyahga as is used 
on several occasions within the Gargiya-jyotisa itself as a description of 
the contents of the work:" and, as will be seen from the list of contents 
of the Gargiya-jyotisa in Appendix 1, the present Gargiya-jyotisa contains 
a total of sixty-two Angas or main divisions plus two introductory chap- 
ters, which are said to be subdivided into twenty-four primary Angas and 
forty secondary Angas or Upangas. Thus it would appear that, by the 
time these passages in the Mahabharata were composed, the Gargiya-jyotisa 
was already constituted and well-known in a form at least very similar to 
its present form. The date of composition of the various parts of the 
Mahabhdrata is generally accepted as being within the range 300 B.C.— 
A.D. 300: and the Salya and Anusasana Parvans, while not being among 
the earliest parts of the Mahabharata, are nonetheless far from being the 
latest parts of that work. Thus if the date of composition of these 
passages relating to Garga and his work be ascribed to approximately 
A.D. 150, the date of composition of the Gargiya-jyotisa must accordingly 
be ascribed to a still earlier period. 

Turning now to the evidence of the Gargiya-jyotisa itself, it is to be 
noted that janapada-chapters (Ahga 23) contain the names of a large 
number of peoples and countries. The Sakas and Yavanas are mentioned 
on several occasions: but, unlike the corresponding chapters in the Brhat- 
sawthitd, the chapters in the Gargiya-jyotisa make no mention of the 



17 Mahabharata 9.36.14-17. 

18 Mahabharata 13.1 8.25-26. Both of these passages are given in Appendix 1. 

19 For example in Anga 2, and at the end of Anga 62: see the passage and list in 
Appendix 1. 
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II 



Pahlavas, Tusaras or Hunas.°° We have also the ilofco which V»rthi 
mihira has seemingly again borrowed from Garga: ^ 

mlecchd hi yavanas tesu samyak sastram idam sthitam / 
rsivat te 'pi pujyante kirn punar daivavid dvijah jj 
"The" Yavanas are indeed Mlecchas (peoples of low birth), yet among 
them this science (jyotisa) is truly established: even they are (for Oh 
reason, and despite being Mlecchas) honoured as Rtsh.s-how much mow 
a Twice-born who has knowledge of celestial phenomena. - 

In view of these various indications, it would appear reasonable to 
suggest at this stage a date for the composition of the Gargiya-jyoUsa as » 
whole during the period of Indo-Greek rule and presence m Ind.a, an. I 
before the Indo-Parthian and Kusana invasions: namely some tune 
prior to c A D 25. Further indications of the date of composition 
' will be noted when discussing the date of the Yuga-Purana chapter (sec 

section 12). , _ , 

In all of the present manuscripts of the Gargiya-jyotisa, the final 
Anga (Anga 62) is followed by the statement that the work is ended: but 
there are then appended some twenty-six additional chapters going under 
the general name of mayuracitraka. The positioning of these chapters as 
an appendix to the main work, as well as the inconsistency in their order- 
W would seem a fair indication that they are not an integral part of the 
G&rma-jyotisa: although their precise relative antiquity and relationship 
to the main work, will be difficult to judge until the entire work is edited 

It has already been noted above that Utpala cites a large number of 
lines from both Garga and Vrddha-Garga: and that those cited from 
Garga generally appear in the Gargiya-jyotisa, while those cited from 

Vrddha-Garga do not appear there. Utpala sometimes cites lines n 

the two authors side by side: in some instances, the passages from Garga 
and Vrddha-Garga are almost identical 2 '-while in other instances. th« 
passages give almost conflicting opinions. 28 Varahamihira also cites Una 
from both Garga and Vrddha-Garga"-the former of which are to be 

20 For mention of the Sakas and Yavanas, see for example the Hoka: 
mlecchas trayora yavand sakds cind sapdraddli / 

kdmbojd kdviseyds ca pulindd darsataskardh 1 1 

21 Brhat-samhitd 2.14: on the origin and attribution, of tins verse see also km, 
Introduction to the Brhat-samhUd, P .35. and A. Weber, Uber den Vedakalender, 

Jyotifa, p.12. 

22 E.g. at Brhat-iatflhitd 11.7. 

23 E.a. at Brhat-samhitd 32.1-2. 

24 For lines from Garga, see note 3 above: from Vrddha-Garga, e.g. a. *** 
.arnhitdV.2, 47.22-28. 
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found in the Gargiya-jyotisa, while the latter are not; and in one place he 
states that he is describing the motion of the Seven Rishis according to 
the opinion of Vrddha-Garga, 2 * while this is a topic which finds no 
mention in the Gargiya-jyotisa. A clear distinction must thus be drawn 
between the works of Garga and Vrddha-Garga. 8 8 It is worth noting 
here that both Varahamihira— expounding the teachings of Vrddha- 
Garga — and also Vrddha-Garga himself— in the passages cited by Utpala 
—list the Seven Rishis as Marici, Atri, Aiigiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, 
and Va§istha: since this is the list which is first to be found only in the 
later parts of the Mahabharata, and then subsequently throughout the 
Puranas. In Vedic literature, in the Ramayana, and in the earlier parts 
of the Mahabharata, on the other hand, this list of the Seven Rishis is 
unknown: and the Rishis are listed instead as Visvamitra, Jamadagni, 
Bharadvaja, Gautama, Atri, Vasiatha, and Kasyapa. The first list, used 
by Vrddha-Garga, would seem to have been introduced from southern 
India, and to have gained general currency only during the first few 
centuries of the Christian era: 27 yet the Gargiya-jyotisa in one place 
gives a list of the Seven Rishis, and it is second or earlier of these two 
lists which it follows. 28 At first sight, therefore, this would suggest 
either that the author referred to by Varahamihira and Utpala as 
Vrddha-Garga was in fact a later writer than Garga the author of the 
Gargiya-jyotisa,* or that Vrddha-Garga was associated with the more 
central and southern regions of India (whence the "new" list of the Seven 
\ Rishis originated). It is not possible at the present time to be clear as 
to the precise relation between Garga and Vrddha-Garga: but it is to 
be hoped that the lines cited by both Varahamihira and Utpala from 



25 kathayisye vrddhagargamatdf. Bfhat-samhitd 13.2. 

26 A useful discussion of this topic is to be found in P.V. Kane, 'Varahamihira 
and Utpala, their Works and Predecessors'. 

27 . On the origins and evolution of the lists, see J.E. Mitchiner, Traditions of tht 
Seven Rishis, chs.1-4. 

28 The passage appears at the start of Anga 56: 

dtreyo gautamas caiva bharadvajo 'tha kausikah / 
angira jamadagnis ca va&islhai ca mahdtapah \\ 
ete mahaTsayafr sapta saroc vedaviidraddh / 
fSindm srestham dsinam gargarn prcchanli samiayam \\ 

The usual Vedic list has Kaiiyapa in place of Angiras, the latter of whom is first connec- 
ted with the group in the Srauta Sutras. 

29 Just as the Vrddha-Yavanajdtaha was composed by Minaraja about half a century 
later than the Yavanajdtaka of Sphujidhvaja: see Pingree, Tht Yavanajdtaka, vol.1 p.24. 
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Vrddha-Garga will eventually be traced, either in the moyVreeitrato 
section appended to the Gargiya-jyotisa (which would suggest thai thl 
work of Vrddha-Garga is no longer extant in its entirety), 80 or taon« 
of the other jyotisa works ascribed to either Garga or Vrddha-Garga. 1 



30 Kern observed that at least one Sloka cited by Utpala from Vrddha-Garga occurs 
in the mayuracitraka section, while many others do not: see his Introduction to the 
Brhat-saiphM, PP- 34-35. He was of the very plausible opinion that^in many c0 ^« ts 

each are different. . 

31 To judge by the chapter-titles of the B r hat-sa m hitd in which Utpala cites l.nr» 

from Vrddha-Garga (see Appendix 2), it would seem that the works listed by Pingree U 
nos. 2 and 6 sboul«l be seriously considered in this connection (CESS : \:) 

pp.H7-U9), 



3. THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE YUGA-PURlNA 



There are two aspects of authenticity to be dealt with in this section: 
namely in the first place the authenticity of the text itself, and in the 
second place the question of whether the Yuga-Purana is an integral part 
of the Gargiya-jyotisa, as opposed to a later interpolation. 

The text of the Yuga-Purana is on the whole reasonably unitary, and 
may be divided easily into slokas or stanzas of two lines each. There are, 
however, three instances where this is not the case. The first instance 
occurs at sloka 31: here it is possible that 31e-f is an interpolation, with 
31e being repeated from 29c and with conflicting accounts being given in 
different manuscripts of 3 If; but it is perhaps more likely that 31a-b is an 
interpolation, since vanamalin and halayudha are in other contexts epithets 
of Krsna-Vasudeva and Balarama-Samkarsana respectively, and not of 
Yudhisthira as the present form of the text implies. The second instance 
occurs at sloka 80 where 80c has seemingly been borrowed from 79c; 
while the third instance occurs at sloka 90, where 90e-f seems most likely 
to be the interpolated line. Aside from these three instances, the text as 
given below has the impression of being a unitary composition in regular 
anustubh metre (four padas or quarter-verses of eight syllables each in 
every sloka), fully in accord with the form and expression in other parts of 
the Gargiya-jyotisa. Apart from the many individual word-variants in each 
manuscript, the only other irregular features to be noted are the several 
omissions of lines or slokas from individual manuscripts, 82 the inclusion 
of an additional sloka in C and D, 83 and the erroneous repetition of part 
of the account in A and P. 8 * These latter features are all indicative of 
the peculiarities of individual manuscripts or manuscript-groups, and do 
not reflect upon the unitary nature of the text as a whole. 

The next question to be considered is whether the Yuga-Purana was 
composed by Garga, or was inserted into the Gargiya-jyotisa at a later 
neriod The Gargiya-jyotisa refers to itself— and is also referred to in the 

32 Such omissions occur in individual mss. at Slokas 44, 45,51, 55,58, 59, 68,71, 
72, 73, 74, 83, 84, 103, 104, 105, 109, and 110. 

33 After sloka 96. 

34 Slokas 56-79 repeated at Sloka 18, 
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M.iluiblmrata— as being a treatise consisting of sixty-four ahgas or div) 
ions." The present form of the Gargiya-jyotisa contains sixty-two main 
divisions, plus two introductory chapters: thus suggesting that the WOJ k 
has undergone little major alternation, and has certainly suffered few 
major additions. Moreover, the Yuga-Purana appears in the present 
Gdrfiya-jyotifa between the Tulakosa and Sarvabhutaruta chapters: while 
the list of contents to this work states: 

te antike tulakosa bhavasrngopadharayet 
aarvabhutarutarn caiva tallia puspalatam vidhuh 
Although the present form bhavasrngopadharayet is obscure and corrupted 
m mosl manuscripts, the chapter in question is evidently related to 
worldly existence" (te), which well describes the contents of the 
| we PurStfa: and it should be kept in mind that the present manuscripts 
,1,, in elves contain two different names for this chapter (Yuga-Purana and 
Shnnda-Pttriina), a discrepancy which suggests that neither need necessa- 
rily have been the original name. It is in any case clear that both the 
table of contents and also the extant form of the Gargiya-jyotisa witness 
to there being only a single chapter between the Tulakosa and Sarvabhuta- 
mfa chapters— which in the present form is the Yuga-Purana chapter: 
and unless it were to be supposed that another complete chapter has been 
omitted and the Yuga-Purana inserted in its place, these indications 

,,.| s imply that the Yuga-Purana constitutes an integral and original 

part of the Cdrgiya-jyotisa. 

li ma t l.c noted here that Varahamihira — although he utilised and 
I |«pted much llt the material in the Gargiya-jyotisa in his own Brhat-sam- 
l„t,t does "(>t seem to have utilised the material in the Yuga-Purana 
chapter. He has equally, however, not utilised the material in several 
Other chapters of the Gargiya-jyotisa: 3 16 and it may be pointed out that 
ilu material in the Yuga-Purana would scarcely have served his purpose 
,,, the Hrhui-samhita, while furthermore Varahamihira's own views on the 
Vugas differ somewhat— and are considerably more developed— from 
those of Garga." On the other hand, the Matsya Purana— which also 

35 Mahdbhdrata 13.18.25-26: this passage, together with relevant passages and the 
UMS of < ontents in the Gargiya-jyotisa, is 
lilt of the individual chapters. 

36 Corresponding chapters of the Brhat-samhitd are noted alongside the list or indi- 
vidual chapters of the Gargiya-jyotisa in Appendix 1. 

37 See I.E. Mitchiner, Traditions of the Seven Rishis, cb.4, and ibid., 'The Saptarji 
Yuga', pp.59-60, 83-93. 
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Purana in the Gargiya-jyotisa — does contain material about the Yugas, 
and also seemingly borrows a complete line from the Yuga-Purana:* * 
thereby suggesting that the Yuga-Purana was, by at least the period of 
composition of the Matsya-Purana, an integral part of the Gargiya-jyotisa. 
Similarly, the fact that the Mahabharata refers to the Gargiya-jyotisa of 
sixtyfour divisions, and also contains material shared with the Yuga- 
Purana, tends to point to much the same conclusion. 

Indications have already been noted that the Gargiya-jyotisa as a 
whole was probably composed shortly prior to A.D. 25. It will similarly 
be noted below that the material in the Yuga-Purana was composed ear- 
lier than corresponding material in the Epics and Puranas (section 8): 
and that the Yuga-Purana itself was probably composed around 25 B.C. 
(section 12). The Yuga-Purana, like the Gargiya-jyotisa as a whole, knows 
of the Yavanas and Sakas, but not of the Pahlavas, Kusanas and other 
later invaders. Both the Yuga-Purana chapter and the Gargiya-jyotisa as 
a whole would thus seem to have been composed at around the same 
period: and this consequently further strengthens the likelihood that the 
Yuga-Purana is an integral part of the Gargiya-jyotisa. 

We may finally note that the Yuga-Purana conforms to the rest of 
the Gargiya-jyotisa in language, form and style. 8 8 The name Purana— 
whether or not it was the original designation of this chapter— is also 
given to two other divisions of the work: namely the Graha-Purana or 
tradition concerning the planets (Anga 30), and the Brhaspati-Purana or 
tradition concerning Brhaspati/Jupiter (Anga 44). It is also to be noted 
that all extant complete manuscripts of the Gargiya-jyotisa contain the 
Yuga-Purana chapter: and that no independent manuscripts of the Yuga- 
Purana— or of another work containing the Yuga-Purana— has so far come 
to light.* 

There would seem little reason to doubt, therefore, that the Yuga- 
Purana is an authentic and unitary text, which forms an integral and 
original part of the Gargiya-jyotisa. 



38 
39 

m 



Sloka 11 5c-d: discussed in section 8. 

On the language of the Yuga^Purario, see section 7. 

For a discussion of extant manuscripts, see section 5, 



4. PREVIOUS EDITIONS AND TEXTUAL STUDIES 



The Yuga-Purana has been cited and referred to by a number of writers, 
particularly in connection with the supposed Indo-Greek "invasion" 
referred to therein. In this section we shall not be concerned with taking 
note of those various authors who have made use of the data in the Yuga- 
Purana, but rather with listing the attempts which have been made to 
edit and reconstruct the text itself. Appropriate criticisms of these 
attempts will be made in subsequent sections. 

Hendrik Kern first drew attention to this chapter in his Introduc- 
tion to tlie Bibliotheca Indica edition of the Brhat-samhita, published in 
1865.*' He was then in possession of a manuscript (K) of the Gdrgiya- 
fyotisa, and cited a number of lines from the Yuga-Purana chapter (see 
section 5). Little further attention was paid to the text until 1928, 
when K.l*. Jayaswal edited and translated slokas 36c-92b of the Yuga- 
PurSna, taking these from two manuscripts (A — Asiatic Society of Bengal 
— and B — Benares Government Sanskrit College). 12 Jayaswal subseque- 
ntly also published a list of variants for these slokas from a third manus- 
cript in Paris (P— Bibliotheque Nationale), which were sent to him by 
Sylvain Levi* 8 . Just one year later, in 1930, K.H. Dhruva attempted 
to "reconstruct" Jayaswal's text, but with (as he himself later admitted) 
iuch a high degree of subjective interpretation and conjecture that it 
need not be considered a serious edition;** while, following two articles 
by K.A. Nilakanta Sastri** and D.C. Sircar* 8 on the section concerning 
Kalisuka, Benimadhab Barua made in 1945 a more modest attempt to 
reconstruct five lines of the text dealing with Salisuka and the advent of 

41 The Brhat-samhita of Varahamihira: Bib.Ind.: Calcutta, 1865 ( Introduction, 

pp. 35-40. The lines were subsequently reprinted and discussed by A. Weber in Ind.Slud., 
vol.13, 1873, pp.306-7. 

42 'Historical Data in the Garga-Samhita and the Brahmin Empire', JBORS vol.14, 
1928, pp.397-421. 

I t 'The Paris Manuscript of the Garga-Samhita', JBORS vol.15, 1929, pp.129-133. 

44 'Historical Contents of the Yuga Purana', JBORS vol.16, 1930, pp.18-66. 

45 'Dharmavijaya and Dhammavijaya', CR February 1943, pp.1 14-123. 

46 'Asoka's Pacifism and Yugapurana section of the Gargisamhita' , CR April 1943, 
pp.39-43. 

3 
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the Yavanas.*' The complete text was only edited for the first time by 
D.R. Mankad in 1951, following his discovery of a further manuscript 
(C) procured from Suryashankar Tuljashankar Sastri of Jodiya in Saura- 
shtra and then in his own possession.* 8 In his edition, Mankad incor- 
porated variant readings from A, B and P (and from the lines of K 
printed by Kern) for slokas 36c-92b, but he evidently had no first-hand 
access to these manuscripts; he relied exclusively on C for slokas 29-36b 
and 92c- 115, while for slokas 1-28 he also incorporated variants from a 
further Poona manuscript (Bh — Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute), 
a transcript of which slokas he received from P.K. Gode of the BORI. 
A.K. Narain attempted in 1962 to reconstruct the slokas dealing with 
the Indo-Greeks, on the basis of these editions: 49 and a similar task was 
attempted in the following year by D.G. Sircar. 80 The text of the Yuga- 
Purana was republished with a Hindi commentary by S. Tripathi in 
1975: 81 this text is taken almost exclusively from Mankad's earlier edition, 
which was by that time out of print. The text was also published by 
myself in the following year, incorporating a number of further variant 
readings from P (particularly for slokas l-36b and 92c-115), together with 
the first full English translation of the work: 02 and I subsequently gave 
an assessment of the Paris manuscript. 1,8 



47 'The Yuga-Purana Legend of SalisUka as a Source for a Comedy of Errors in 
Indian Historical Research', CR April 1945, pp.24-25. 

48 Yugapuranam: Vallabhvidyanagar, 1951; see also his article 'Some Important 
Sanskrit Manuscripts', Proceedings of the 7th All-India Oriental Conference, 1935, pp.1 1-14. 

9 The Indo-Greeks, appendix 4, pp.174-179: Oxford, 1962. 

50 'The Account of the Yavanas in the Yuga-Purana', Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1963, pp.7-20j see also his subsequent comments, notably in Studies in the Yuga- 
Purana and other Texts. 

51 Yugapuranam: Chaukhamba Surbharati Granthamala series no. 16: Varanasi, 

1975. 

52 'The Yuga Purana', in M.B. Mitchiner, Indo-Greek and Indo-Scylhian Coinage, 
vol.9, appendix 6, pp.918-924: London, 1976. 

53 'The Paris Manuscript of the Yuga-Purana', IAVRI Bulletin no.4, 1978, 
pp.18-21. 



5. THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE YUGA-PURANA 



We have until now had to rely upon four complete manuscripts of the 
Yuga-Purana chapter (A, B, G and P): together with one manuscript 
containing less than a quarter of the chapter (Bh), and one accouni "I 
certain lines from a further manuscript (K). Of these six, manuscript 
A, B, Bh and P remain in their previous locations: although the prove- 
nance of A has changed its name from "the Asiatic Society of Bengal" 
to "the Asiatic Society", Calcutta; while that of B has changed from 
"the lienares Government Sanskrit College" via "the Banaras Sanskrit 
ii' ity" to "the (Vlranaseya) Sampurnanand Samskrita Visvavidya- 
For the sake of clarity, I have referred to the latter as the 
Banaras (Sampurnanand) Sanskrit University. It is also to be noted 
ih.it the reference-numbers for manuscripts A, B, Bh and P have been 
cither modified or completely changed from those given in previous 
accounts (see below). Manuscript C, which was formerly in D.R. Man- 
kad's personal possession, is now in the collection of the Gangajala 
Vidyapeeth— an Institute founded by himself — at Aliyavada in Saura- 
shtra, Gujarat. Manuscript K, which was formerly in H. Kern's personal 
possession (in 1865), has unfortunately since been lost: this fact was com* 
munii ated by L.D. Barnett — then at the British Museum — to W.W. Tarn 
around 1937."* Since Kern edited the Bx hat-samhita — in which he cited 
his manuscript of the Gargiya-jyotisa containing the Yuga-Purana chapiei 
— while he was attached to the Sanskrit College in Banaras, it is deal 
thai his manuscript was at that time in India: but his readings differ from 
those in any of the manuscripts presently available. 88 The loss is, how- 
ever, not altogether catastrophic: as Kern himself pointed out, 88 his 
manuscript was mutilated and very carelessly copied; and its readings fa 
Fact differ little essentially from those in manuscripts A, J, P and Q, which 
are themselves the least well-preserved (see below). 



M See Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, appendix 4 p. 453: Cambridge, 

5J I am grateful to Mr. J. P. Losty, Assistant Keeper of Sanskrit Manuscript tl thf 

li, n h I library, for searching through correspondence files in an attempt to throw lutthtl 

light on the apparent loss of this manuscript. 
56 Introduction to the Brhat-sarnhita, p.35. 
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While preparing this edition of the Yuga-Purana, I spent several 
months contacting and visiting a large number of manuscript libraries 
and collections in various parts of India in an attempt to find further 
manuscripts of the Gargiya-jyotisa containing the Yuga-Purana chapter. 
This has resulted in bringing to light a further eight such manuscripts. 
Seven of these manuscripts contain the complete Yuga-Purana chapter: 
three of these are at the National Library in Calcutta (D, L and N); two 
are at the Alwar branch of the Rajasthan Oriental Research Institute 
(Q, and R); one is at the Sanskrit Mahavidyalaya of Banaras Hindu 
University (H); and one is at the Banaras (Sampurnanand) Sanskrit 
University (S). The eighth manuscript is missing only the first 19 s'lokas 
of the Yuga-Purana, and is at the Asiatic Society in Calcutta (J). With 
the exception of manuscript J, which contains only a fragment of the 
Gargiya-jyotisa, all of these manuscripts— like manuscripts A, B, C and P 
(and also Bh, less the folios containing much of the Yuga-Purana chapter) 
—contain the complete Gargiya-jyotisa: sometimes with the omission of 
one or two folios, particularly at the very end of the work. It is to be 
noted that no manuscripts of the Yuga-Purana chapter have yet been 
found which are separate from or independent of the Gargiya-jyotisa: jiot 
have any complete manuscripts of the Gargiya-jyotisa been found which 
omit the Yuga-Purana chapter. 51 

It may also be noted here that there are a number of incomplete 
manuscripts of the Gargiya-jyotisa, containing between 5 and 120 folios, 
but not containing the Yuga-Purana chapter. 88 Furthermore, in addition 



57 There is one manuscript at the National Library in Calcutta (Th 218) which 
contains a number of chapters of the Gargiya-jyotisa, but also omits many others (inclu- 
ding the Yuga-Purana) and is clearly a late adaptation: it extends from the Bhuvanapuskara 
to the Naksatrapurusa chapters, but omits Angas 40-41 and 43-54 (see Appendix 1). 

58 These are primarily as follows: 

a. Banaras, Nagari Pracarini Sabha: no. 6634, jyotisa no.75: folios 1-50, 52. 

b. Banaras (Sampurnanand) Sanskrit University: no. 34617: folios 1-5. 

c. Banaras (Sampurnanand) Sanskrit University: no. 36369: folios 1-49. 

d. Calcutta, National Library: no. Th 164: folios 99-1C0, 172-175. 

e. Calcutta, National Library: no. Th 218 (see last note). 

f. Calcutta, Sanskrit College: no. IX.4: folios 1-1 13. 

g. Cambridge, Trinity College: no. R.15.96: folios 1-109. 

h. Kathmandu, Vir Library: no. 301 (I 1179): Mayiiracitra 1-9. 

i. Kathmandu, Vir Library: no. 302 (I 1539): Mayiiracitra, 26 folios, 
j. Lahore, Panjab University Library: no. 3956: folios 41-92. 
k. Poona, Fergusson College: Mandlik Collection, catalogue p.73 : folios 1-61. 
1. Tubingen, Universitatsbibliothek: no. M.a.I. 399A: folios 1-43. 
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to the Gargiya-jyotisa, there are to be found many further manusCI iptl "I 
other jyotisa works entitled Garga- or Gargya-samhiki or similar"" .. . 
also many manuscripts of a purawic-type work entitled Garga-samhitn.*" 
It is unfortunately the case that several manuscripts which are classiiu d 
in individual catalogues — as also in the New Catalogus Catalogorum- -ai 
jyotisa works are in fact copies of the puranic work. 61 

Appendix 3 contains a list of the manuscript collections consulted 
during the course of research for the present work: and it may be asserted 
with reasonable confidence that none of these collections presently con- 
tains (further) manuscripts of the Gargiya-jyotisa. There are, however, 
several additional known manuscripts of the Gargiya-jyotisa which I have 
been unable to consult for this work, some of which are likely to contain 
the Yuga-Purana chapter:* 2 and it is to be hoped that other manuscripts 
of the Gargiya-jyotisa — with or without the Yuga-Purana chapter — may 
yet come to light, either in further institutions or in private collection. 88 

The manuscripts on which the present edition of the Yuga-Purana is 
based are as follows: 

A Asiatic Society, Calcutta (1). 
No.: 1 D 20. 

Folios: 101-105 (from a total of 160 folios). 
Lines per page: 25 to 27, except folio 102 (lines 113-159) where 
20-21. 

59 An excellent account of these is to be found in David Pingree, Census of th* 
/ 'met Sciences in Sanskrit, Series A vol.2 pp.1 16-120, and Series A vol.3 pp.29-30. 

60 See the New Catalogus Catalogorum, ed. V. Raghavan, vol.5 pp. 331 -332. 

61 This is notably the case with the following manuscripts: 

a. Allahabad, State Archives of Uttar Pradesh: nos. 3572, 6214, 9054. 

b. Darbhanga, Kamesvara Singh Sanskrit University: no. 1755, Raj no. 89 (1). 

c. Kota, Rajasthan Oriental Research Institute: no. 249. 

d. Ujjain, Scindia Oriental Institute: no. 3265. 

62 These manuscripts are as follows: 

a. Bombay, University Library, Itchharam SUryaram Desai Collection: 
no. 1433: 398 pages 

b. Poona, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute: no. 36 of 1874/75: 79 folios, 
from bhuvanapuskara chapter. 

c. Poona, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institutei no. 345 of 1879/80: folmi 
1-239. 

d. Poona, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute: no. 549 of 1875/76: 7(1 fell v 

63 There remains a wide scope in respect of private collections: and it should It 
remembered that many of the collections listed in appendix 2 are constantly being aug- 
mented from such sources. 
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Paper: yellowish-white, medium wove. 
Writing: black ink, often careless: Devanagari script. 
Size: 9.3' x 6.6'. 

Date: no date: title-page of ms. signed "College of Fort William, 

1825"; ?c. A.D. 1750. 
Further comments: restored and coated by the Asiatic Society: 
bound. 

B Banaras (Sampurnanand) Sanskrit University, Varanasi (1). 
No.: 36370. 

Folios: 93-95 (from a total of 140 folios) 
Lines per page: 14. 
Paper: white, medium wove. 
Writing: black ink, clear: Devanagari script. 
Size: 1 3.2" x 7.1". 
Date: no date: ? c. A.D. 1800. 

Further comments: folio 92, containing ilokas 1-4, missing. 

Bh Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 
No.: 542 of 1895-1902, new no. 12 section. 
Folios: 193-194. 
Lines per page: 9. 
Paper: white, fairly thick. 

Writing: black ink, heavy and thick: Devanagari script. 
Size: 1 1.0" x 6.5". 
Date: Samvat 1881 / A.D. 1825. 

Further comments: contains only slokas 1-28: folios 195-199 
missing. 

C Gangajala Vidyapeeth, Aliyavada, Gujarat. 
No.: 127. 

Folios: 156-160 (from a total of 241 folios). 
Lines per page: 11. 

Paper: white, medium to thick wove, coarse. 
Writing: black ink, thick: Devanagari script. 
Size: 10.0" x 5.5". 
Date: Samvat 1919 / A.D. 1863. 

Further comments: a large number of marginal corrections. 
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D National Library, Calcutta (1). 
No.: Th319. 

Folios: 188-193 (from a total of 295 folios). 

Lines per page: 13. 

Paper: white, fairly thick wove. 

Writing: black ink, mostly thick and neat: Devanagari script. 

Size: 8.3" x 6.9". 

Date: no date: ? c. A.D. 1700. 

Further comments: folios are stamped with the seal of the Dr. 
Bhau Daji Memorial, Bombay. 

H Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

No.: 2 B/1288, Sanskrit Mahavidyalaya no. 34. 
Folios: 144-148 (from a total of 227 folios). 
Lines per page: 8. 

Paper: ofT-white, medium to thick wove. 
Writing: black ink, thin: Devanagari script. 
Size: 1 1.5" x 5.0". 
Date: Samvat 1939 / A.D. 1883. 
Further comments: nil. 

J Asiatic Society, Calcutta (2). 
No.: 8199 (IV). 
Folios: 54-57. 
Lines per page: 9. 
Paper: off-white, medium wove. 

Writing: black ink, small characters: Devanagari script. 

Size: 1 1.0" x 5.0". 

Date: no date: ? c. A.D. 1800. 

Further comments: slokas 1-19 missing: the ms. is only a frag- 
ment, from yuga-purana to loparuta. 

K H. Kern. 

As noted earlier, the manuscript is now missing. In his Introdui 
tion to the Bibliotheca Indica edition of Varahamihira's Bffcol 
samhita (Calcutta, 1865), pp.36-39,Kern cited slokas 40-4H, M 
56c-58, and 62-64 of the Yuga-Purana from this ms. I It d« 
cribed the ms. as a whole as being "not only mutilated, but ulau 
extremely incorrect and carelessly copied; the omission <>l word 
and whole passages is of but too frequent occurrence". 
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L National Library, Calcutta (2). 
No.: Th 171. 

Folios: 96-98 (from a total of 147 folios). 
Lines per page: 17. 
Paper: white, thick wove. 

Writing: black ink, large and sprawling: Devanagari script. 

Size: 15.5" x 8.0". 

Date: no date: ? c. A.D. 1800. 

Further comments: many different copyists throughout: guide- 
lines ruled in pencil. 

N National Library, Calcutta (3). 
No.: Th 216. 

Folios.: 148-152 (from a total of 228 folios). 
Lines per page: 8. 

Paper: mostly off-white but several yellow folios; fairly thick 
wove. 

Writing: black ink, sometimes blotched, small and neat: Deva- 
nagari script. 
Size: 1 1.75" x 4.75". 
Date: no date: ? c. A.D. 1750. 
Further comments: nil. 

P Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale. 
No.: 245. 

Folios: (pages) 129-134 (from a total of 208 pages). • 

Lines per page: 29 to 31. 

Paper: yellow, thick wove, smooth. 

Writing: black ink, fairly thick, blotched in places: Bengali 

script. 
Size: 11. 6" x 8.7". 

Date: no date: obtained by J.M.F. Guerin in 1833 from 
Chandernagar, and used by him in Astronomie Indienne, 
p.67 (Paris, 1847): ? c. A.D. 1800. 

Further comments: bound with five other shorter texts: 
numbered by page, not folio: marginal notes by Guerin: 
colophon at end of ms. states that it was copied [from a 
ms. copied] by Kumaranunanda in Saka 1460 / A.D. 1538. 
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Q, Rajasthan Oriental Research Institute, Alwar (1). 
No.: 2603. 

Folios: 125-129 (from a total of 186 folios). 
Lines per page: 11. 
Paper: yellowish-white, thick wove. 
Writing: black ink, thick and large: Devanagari script. 
Size: 13.8" x 7.2". 
Date: Samvat 1912 / A.D. 1856. 

Further comments: "written by the Brahmin Nathurama and 
presented to the Maharaja's library in Samvat 1912" (at 
end of ms.). 

R Rajasthan Oriental Research Institute, Alwar (2). 
No.: 2602. 

Folios: 156-161 (from a total of 245 folios). 
Lines per page: 12. 
Paper: white, thin wove, glossy. 

Writing: black ink, slanted and sprawling: Devanagari script. 
Size: 12.2" x 5.8". 
Date: no date: ? c. A.D. 1775. 
Further comments: nil. 

S Banaras (Sampurnanand) Sanskrit University, Varanasi (2). 
No.: 35311. 

Polios: 101-106 (from atotal of 201 folios). 
Lines per page: 13. 

Paper: off-white and brown, medium wove. 
Writing: black ink, generally clear: Devanagari script. 
Size: 9.5" x 6.3". 
Date: Samvat 1912 / A.D. 1856. 

Further comments: folios are numbered 1-27 (start to Sukracani), 
1-2 (sukracara), and 1-201 (vatacakra to end). 

■ 

These various manuscripts fall into several distinct groups — as will 
be evident from examining the critical apparatus and variants to the ti 
Manuspripts Bh and R (Poona and Alwar) are very closely linked \>. n!, 
each other, and on several occasions contain complete words which diffei 
from those in other manuscripts. 64 Manuscripts C and D (Aliyavad* in 



For example at Mokas 1, 7, 9, 13, 29, 31, 73, 94, and 106. 
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western Gujarat, and Calcutta— but originally from Bombay) are simi- 
larly closely linked with each other, and often contain words or forms— 
and even a complete sloka— differing from those in all other manus- 
cripts. 66 Manuscripts B, H, L, N and S (Banaras and Calcutta) are 
also closely linked with each other: while they also share a number, 
of variant readings with C and D. The remaining manuscripts A, J 
(Calcutta), K (Kern: possibly fi*om Banaras, where he was based), P 
(Paris, but from Bengal), and Q, (Alwar) together form a further distinct 
group: they generally contain the poorest readings, and often contain 
either variant word-forms 6 6 or the omission of lines 87 in common. They 
also on several occasions share readings with B-H-L-N-S: and less fre- 
quently share readings with either Bh-R or C-D. Manuscripts P (in 
Bengali script) and A are the two most closely allied to each other in this 
group: both contain a long repetition of slokas 56-79 interpolated at sloka 
18 this in A consists of one entire folio written by a different hand 
(possibly from the earlier manuscript from which A was copied) which has 
evidently been misplaced and erroneously inserted at that point, while in 
P the interpolation appears as an integral and continuous part of the text. 
This feature suggests either that P was copied from A: or perhaps more 
likely— in view of the further minor divergences between A and P— that 
both A and P were copied from a common original which contained this 
interpolated repetition. In view of the statement in the final colophon 
of P, this common original would accordingly have been the copy made 
by Kumaranunanda in Saka 1460 = A.D. 1538 (see above). 

It may be seen, therefore, that manuscripts Bh-R and C-D generally 
contain the best readings: despite also containing on several occasions 
individual bad readings or omissions. Manuscripts B-H-L-N-S similarly 
contain many good readings, which are sometimes better than those in 
Bh-R and C-D -particularly where these latter have omissions or textual 
corruption. Manuscripts A-J-K-P-Q, on the other hand, contain the 
largest number of errors, and are rarely to be relied upon for containing 
the best readings of the text. These manuscript-groups may be set out 



65 E.g. at slokas 8, 13, 34, 37, 91, 92, 94, and 98: also the sloka inserted after sloka 
96, and the name Skanda-Purdna in place of Yuga-Purdrta. 

66 E.g. at slokas 2, 7, 9, 15, 25, 28, 30, 37, 52, 68, 73, 81, 82, 83, 85, 87, 94, 98, 102 
108, and 114. 

67 E.g. in Slokas 55, 74, and 103-105. 
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6. THE STRUCTURE OF THE YUGA-PURl^A 



The basic structure of the text is fairly straightforward, and may be set 


out as follows: 




slokas 1- 5 


Introduction 


6- 14 


Krta Yuga: ending with the Taraka war 


15- 22 


Treta Yuga: ending with the destruction of Ksatriyas 




by Rama 


23- 36 


Dvapara Yuga: ending with the Mahabharata war 


37- 91 


Kali Yuga: ending with the destruction of the evil 




world-order 


92- 97 


Transition at the end of the Yuga 


98-113 


Twelve Regions where men survive for a new Yuga 


114-115- 


Conclusion 



Within the section on the Kali Yuga, the situation becomes slightly 
more complex: since it would seem that the account is not in the form 
of a straightforward and continuous narrative, but that it contains repeti- 
tions of certain events. 98 Slokas 37-48, down to the advent of the Yava- 
nas are straightforward: then there are seven slokas on the evils of the Kali 
Yuga (49-55), after which the narrative returns to the departure of the 
Yavanas (56-57). There next follows an account of seven kings in Saketa, 
and of war among the peoples of Magadha (58-60): and then a brief 
account is given of the destruction of the Agnivesyas and of the Saka king 
(61-64). The narrative then describes the desolation of Pataliputra(65), 
and the brief reign of Amrata in that city (66-70b): these slokas may in 
fact belong with the preceding slokas (61-64) of summary account— a 
possibility which will be discussed in section 10-F. There next follows 
an account of the Agnivesya kings (70c-81): then there are a further five 
ilokas on the evils of the Kali Yuga (82-86); after which the narrative 
continues with the destruction of king Satuvara (87), and the incursion of 
the Sakas (88-89)— followed finally by the state of affairs at the end of the 
Kali Yuga (90-91). The structure of the section on the Kali Yuga may 
accordingly be set out as follows: 

68 This analysis consequently differs from those of Jayaswal and Mankad, both of 
whom interpreted the account as being chronologically continuous. 
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slokas 37-39 Janamejaya Pariksit 

40-43 Udayin and the founding of Pataliputra 

44-46 £ali§uka in Pataliputra 

47-48 Incursion of the Yavanas to Saketa and PataliputM 

49-55 Evils of society at the end of the Kali Yuga 

56-57 Departure of the Yavanas 

58-59 Seven kings of Saketa 

60 War among the Magadha peoples 



^ SUMMARY 



62-64 Destruction of the £aka king 

65 Desolation of Pataliputra 
66-70b Amrata in Pataliputra j 
70c-81 Kings Gopala, Puspaka, Anaranya and VikuyaSas 
in Pataliputra, and kings Agnimitra and Agnivesya 
in the Bhadrayaka land 
82-86 Evils of society at the end of the Kali Yuga 

87 Destruction of king Satuvara 
88-89 Incursion of the Sakas 

90-91 Drought, famine, fear and the end of the Yuga 



7. THE LANGUAGE OF THE YUGA-PURlNA 



The present manuscripts of the Yuga-Purana contain a considerable 
number of textual variants and errors. The primary aim of a critical 
edition of the text is to attempt to reconstruct what was probably the 
original form of the account: but such a reconstruction faces several 
problems in the case of the Yuga-Purana-not least because there are 
many indications that the original account was composed not in regular 
classical Sanskrit but rather in a form of Sanskrit which incorporates 
certain hybrid features. Moreover, individual manuscripts and manus- 
cript-groups have themselves also been influenced by Prakritic or hybrid- 
Sanskritic forms: and it is on occasions difficult to decide whether such 
form represents variants and errors in particular manuscripts and manus- 
cript-groups-acquired through the process of transmission -or irregular 
linguistic features of the original account. To give but one example: 
should the irregular sandhi form rajano krtavigrahah at sloka 61— which 
is given in all but one of the present manuscripts-be left as it stands, 
or should it be "corrected" to the classical Sanskrit rdjanah krtavigrahah 
which is given in only a single manuscript? The main criterion which has 
been adopted in constructing the critical text has been to follow as a rule 
either the evidence of the majority of manuscripts, or on many occasions 
the evidence of the more reliable manuscripts-notably Bh, C, D and R 
(see section 5)— when this conflicts with the majority reading; while in 
cases of serious doubt, a "correct" classical Sanskrit form has been 
preferred-rightly or wrongly-to any alternative form. This method 
clearly has its shortcomings: and therefore, when discussing the language 
of the text, it is often necessary to take account also of the "variants" 
which are found in individual manuscripts -and which in some cases 
constitute an overwhelming majority of manuscript readings." 8 

As can be seen from examining the critical apparatus, there occur a 
large number of scribal errors throughout the manuscripts. Omission of 
visarga and anusvara is fairly common: this is frequently the case at the 

69 For a discussion of principles underlying the critical editing of text, see eg 
B 1 ardeau, 'Some more considerations about textual criticism', and the Prolegomena' 
pp.xxxi-cvii, to vol.1 (Adi Parvan) of the Mahabharata Critical Edition. 
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end of lines and slokas, but scarcely less so within lines. In many ins- 
tances such omissions are doubtless due to scribal error: but in some 
instances, the omission of visarga may be the result of irregular tandhi 
conventions — as for example saktidhanu skandah (sloka la), samavn-ih.i 
prajavihho (3d), vai'sya sudrah (19c-d and 50a-b), gahgaslna suddrunah 
(60b), purusd striyah (85d), and sula purogamah (110b). By contrast, 
visarga is occasionally incorrectly inserted both within individual wot ds 
(e.g. nardhs, 28c) and also at the end of the first member of compounded 
words (e.g. dandahpradhanata, 9d: salihsuka, 44d). All manuscripts fre- 
quently confuse similar letters: notably 3 ba, ^ va, and ^ ca; ^ na and 3 in; 
and fi bha, JT ya, q pa, and V ma. Such stylistic features as the doubling <>l 
consonants, particularly after r, are also fairly common— these being 
features which are reasonably characteristic of Sanskrit manuscripts m 
general. Among the more important scribal errors for present purposes 
is the writing of amemitra (with variants apre", frame , gname etc.) at sloka 
77b, where agnimitra is demanded by the context. The incorrect form 
ague" in place of agni (sn^t in place of srfrt ) is also found at 80a (eigne- 
vesya), where the correct form agnivesya is nonetheless given in most 
manuscripts: while the incorrect substitution of T ma for «T gna is a simple 
copyist's error similar to a further error in 80a (amnivesya in place of 
agnivesya). In the case of 77b, there is also the supporting evidence bff 
Kern who read agnimitra in his manuscript. 70 

A further very common error, which characterises and m m 
throughout the accounts in manuscripts B, H, N and S, is the writing of 
scha in place of ?T stha. This phenomenon does not seem to have 
arisen from any phonological change, but rather due to a confusion 
between Devanagari and Brahmi forms: whence the Brahmi tha became 
confused with Brahmi 4 cha, and developed into Devanagari 3 cha rathe, 
than n tha. Within these manuscripts, indeed, the form of this chara. t. , 
is frequently written as s; and this consequently suggests that the accoUfH 
was at one time— and therefore, in all likelihood, originally— written [ft 
Brahmi script. 

Finally, one major error which appears in manuscripts A and' 
involves the repetition of part of the account— more specifically, the 
erroneous insertion at sloka 18 of one version of slokas 56-79. This ha 
come about in A with one folio ending prajapa of 18a, whcreali. i tin 
next folio commenceswith parthivah of 56b and continues from that noint 



70 See his Introduction to the Bib.Ind. edition of Varahamibira's Bfta<<«»pA<t4 
p.39. 
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to tasya<> of 80a where the folio ends: and the next folio then commences 
by reverting to °lanadak$a$ of 18a, and continuing with the straightforward 
account. In manuscript A, therefore, this repetition merely involves the 
erroneous insertion — on the part of a compiler — of one entire folio: and 
this is confirmed by the fact that the inserted folio (no. 102) has been 
written by a different copyist, in cruder and larger letters than those in 
the surrounding folios. In manuscript P, however, this insertion— which 
involves precisely the same passage and word-divisions— appears not with 
a change of folios but rather as a continuous and consecutive part of the 
text: thus suggesting, as has already been pointed out in section 5, that 
P was copied either directly from A or else from the same earlier manus- 
cript as that from which A was copied. In either event, this insertion 
shows A and P to be very closely related to each other: a relation which is 
amply confirmed by the many further features and variants shared by 
these two manuscripts. 

Turning from manuscript errors to a consideration of unusual features 
shared by many or all of the manuscripts, notice may first be taken of the 
very frequent retention of anusvara, which— as in many Sanskrit manus- 
cripts— virtually always replaces nasals in combination with consonants, 
as also final -m. The only exceptions to this appear firstly in manuscript 
P, which often writes nasals (excepting m), and secondly on isolated 
occasions in other manuscripts. In several instances, manuscript errors 
can be seen to have come about due to this retention of anusvara (e.g. kirn 
vayusah in place of kirn ayusah in Hoka 2): and it would seem very likely 
that this use of anusvara was a feature of the original account. Its use 
has accordingly been retained in the critical text. 

All manuscripts contain a considerable number of both vowel and 
consonantal changes. In many instances, these can safely be ascribed to 
scribal error: but m certain other cases, particularly within manuscript- 
groups, these changes would seem indicative of the influence of Prakritic 
or hybrid-Sanskritic forms. Changes in vowel-quality — namely both 
lengthening and shortening of vowels, and also the irregular appearance 
of guna and vrddhi forms— are to be found in all manuscripts: and they 
are especially characteristic of manuscripts A, J, K, P and Q,— namely 
those which belong to the least reliable group of manuscripts (group 4), 
and which are presently located predominantly in eastern India. The 
lengthening of short i, on the other hand, is a feature especially charac- 
teristic of manuscript G, which is presently located in western Gujarat: 
notable examples of this are praninam (2b, 24b), asti (9a, 25b), nihksatriya 
(22d), parikfij (38b), nasaytsyati (69b), samu[pai]syatl (80d), bhavijyafi 
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(82d), karisyati (83a), striyo (86a), and dharay[i]syanti (98c). Such 
features as the changes of r to a (e.g. katante, 22b: napo, 69b) and of r to 
u (e.g. suste, 100a) appear only in the eastern group of manuscript: while 
on the other hand the change of r to ra in prthivl appears in sever..! 
manuscripts (Bh, 20d & 27b: B, H, N and S, 40d), but in none belonging 
to group 4— although two manuscripts of that group (A and P) contain 
the similar change of drdha" to drada" (54b). The converse change of ra to 
r in prathita appears especially in manuscript D (26d, 38c, 40d, 48b, 53c). 
Consonantal changes of / to r (e.g. karasya, 28d: also sarara and Savara, 
80c & 81a, but sabala in 63c), of s to s {ahd, 6b: sahasra, 24c, 42c, 76c: 
kaUasasarnkaso, 31a: sarrisaya, 38d, 42d, 50d, 54d, 64b, 92b: kusuma, 47d: 
sudaruna, 59d: pipasa, 99c, 109c: et.al.), and further sibilant changes of 
quality are also strongly characteristic of the eastern group of manus- 
cripts. The change of -ksya- to -fya-, however- which regularly occurs 
in the future formations of verbal stems in -c and -j— is a feature charac- 
teristic sometimes of all manuscripts (tyaksanti, 24d: pakfanti, 28c), or on 
other occasions of nearly all manuscripts (bhoksanti, 55d: vimoksati, 78d: 
upayoksati, 92d). Many of the phonological changes which appear in 
either some or all of these manuscripts are features which are character- 
istic of hybrid forms of Sanskrit, as found in certain epigraphical and 
Buddhist contexts: 71 and it would seem both that parts of the original 
account and also that particular manuscript-groups (notably group 4) 
contain features which witness to the influence of hybrid-Sanskritic forms 
over the formulation and subsequent transmission of the text. 

\ fu n her somewhat unusual feature of the text is the preservation 
of hiatus. This occurs not only between different padas, as is sometimes 
the case in Epic and Puranic Sanskrit (6a-b, 8a-b, 17c-d, 21a-b, 34c-d, 
54a-b, 73a-b, 77a-b, 90c-d, lllc-d, and 1 12c-d), but also within P a,l„s 
(panca ahoratra, 43c: dharmavadl adharmikah, 45d: ca iti, 88d). Such 
hiati are in all cases necessary for the preservation of metre: and it is 
therefore clear that this use of hiatus was a feature of the original 
account. 

Individual manuscripts contain on occasions words which are quit, 
different from those appearing in other manuscripts. This is particu- 
larly the case with manuscript G, D and R: and it emphasises the 

71 Such forms are listed especially in Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Gram 

and in Damsteegt, Epigraphical Hybrid Sanskrit. I have compiled a full list of phonolo K ,- 
cal changes for the present text, which is available to anyone interested in pursuing their 
further study. 
5 
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independent evolution of different manuscripts and manuscript-groups. 
The following examples of word-changes may be especially noted: 

saktidhanuh for sakiidharah (la: A,C,D,H,L,N,P,Q,,S; 4b: D,H,L, 

n's) 

na mrtyur na ca for na ca mrtyur na (7b: A,B,D,H,L,N 3 P,Q,S) 

no co ksudha for no ksudrata (9b: Bh,R) 

°gandharvasudane for "gandharvakinnaraih (13b: C) 

°gandharvas tatha namah for "gandharvakinnaraih (13b: A,B,H,L,N, 

P Q. S) 

karane rsibhih for sadevarsibhih (13c: C,D) 

abhavan for asatha (17d: Bh,R) 

panoA for jugow (23d: A,B,D,H. J,L,N,P,Q,S) 

sarribhavisyati for samutpatsyati (29d: R) 

dharayudhah for halayudhah (31b: C) 

kurunam for caturbhir (3 If: R) 

/ante co for prasante (37b: G,D) 

kaliyugasyante for kaliyugasyadau (38a: B,D,H,L,N,S) 
kaliyuge Sante for kaliyugasyadau (38a: G) 
vimsatah for co iofaA (43a: L) 

yavarias ca suvikrantah for yavana yuddhavikrantah (47c: G) 

yuddharund for sudarunam (59d: R) 

gamisyati for bhavisyati (64d: R) 

no samsayah for mahabalah (67d: C) 

samvatsaran panca for samvatsaram raj'yam (72c: C,D) 

rastram for rajyam (74d: D) 

uiferomom for vigraham (78b: B,C,D,H,L,N,S) 

trimsad for vimsad (80a: N) 

catvarbhagam for caturbhagam (89a: A, J,P,Q,) 

papakrte for papaksaye (91a: G,D) 

vipaiayam for visikhayam (94a: R) 

t;e«rat;oty<W2 viHkhaydw, for visikhayam vetravatyam (94a-b: C,D) 
samadamaksamayo for samaksamadamas (95a: R) 
nalan for fcaian (97a: A, J,P) 
brahmanan for 65Zan (97a: B) 

yasyarat£ for sthasyanti (99d: A^D.H.XL.N^Q^S) 
pranjala smrlah for palapanjarah (103b: D) 
dvijatayah for %*ani (104c: R) 
vasantah for mandate (106b: R) 
bhoksyanti for saksyanti (108c: R) 
bhavisyante for saksyanti (108c: C,D) 
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sefittfj tarisyanti for ye tit carisyanti (114c: C) 
skandapurdna for yugapurana (as name of chapter: G,D) 
Looking next at certain stylistic features of the text, the most notice- 
able of these is that the account is composed partly in the past tense (//o&oi 
1-27), and partly in the future tense (sZo&os 28-1 14). This latter use of 
the future tense constitutes the style which is also generally found in 
passages speaking of the Kali Yuga in the Epics and Puranas: the reason 
for this being that such passages — as indeed the Mahabharata and the 
Puranas in general— profess to have been uttered or revealed around tin- 
start of the Kali Yuga, whence their descriptions of the Kali Yuga arc 
phrased in the form of prophecies. The Mahabharata was traditionally 
first recited during the reign of Janamejaya Pariksit: while the Puranas 
claim to have been uttered during the reigns of either Pariksit (especially 
the Visnu Purana) or Adhisimakrsna, the fourth successor of Pariksit 
(most of the other Puranas). Accordingly, therefore, events prior to such 
times are generally related in the past tense, while events subsequent to 
those times are generally related in the future tense. The Yuga-Purana 
consequently differs from these other sources in phrasing its accounts of 
both the Mahabharata war and the reign of Janamejaya Pariksit also in 
the future tense. This suggests that the Yuga-Purana account was 
composed before such a convention of the precise dividing-point between 
past and future time became widely established: and it further suggests 
yet again, therefore, that the account in the Yuga-Purana is earlier than 
those in the Epics and Puranas. 

To summarise the main points noted in this section, it may be said 
that a number of unusual or irregular features can be observed in I he 
language of the Yuga-Purana. In some instances, these are due to scribal 
error or to variant features of particular manuscripts or manuscript- 
groups: while in other instances, they are due to particular characterisi i< , 
of the original account— as for example in the cases of hiatus, of irregular 
sandhi, and of certain phonological changes. A number of phonologi< al 
changes in individual manuscripts and manuscript-groups seem to be due 
to either Prakritic or hybrid-Sanskritic influence over textual tri 
mission: thus implying that the account was in several cases (notably in 
that of manuscripts belonging to group 4) handed down amoni?; pcoph • 
whose own language was not Sanskrit but either a Prakrit or a hybrid 
form of Sanskrit, and whose knowledge of Sanskrit was accordingly iniluc- 
need by such further forms of language. As far as the original accoui 
concerned, there would seem little evidence to support one of the BUggi I 
ions made by Jayaswal — which may have been influenced not a little b) 
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the views ofPargiter on the originally "Prakrit" form of Puranic genea- 
logies in general— that the account was originally composed in pure 
Prakrit. On the other hand, there does seem more than adequate evidence 
to suggest that the original account contained hybrid-Sanskritic features: 
namely features arising from a mixture of Sanskrit and Middle Indo- 
Aryan forms (comparable with Jayaswal's alternative suggestion of an 
original in mixed Sanskrit and Prakrit). The language of the Yuga-Purana 
is clearly more Sanskritised than many of the hybrid forms of Sanskrit 
which are to be found in certain epigraphical and Buddhist contexts: but 
it nonetheless deviates in a number of ways from classical forms of 
Sanskrit, and exhibits features which— as in the cases of irregular sandhi, 
hiatus, and certain phonological changes— are more akin to Middle Indo- 
Aryan forms of language. 

Given, then, that the language of the original account contains 
features which show it to have been influenced by a hybrid form of 
Sanskrit, this in turn carries several further implications. In the first 
place, this -together with the indication noted earlier that the account 
was at one time (hence probably originally) written in Brahmi script — 
considerably lessens and even discounts any possibility that the account 
might have been a somewhat later, perhaps medieval, composition: since, 
had that been the case, such a medieval composition would in all proba- 
bility not have demonstrated the irregular features of language which are 
to be found in this account. In the second place, it once again suggests 
that the original account was composed most probably between the first 
century B.C. and the fifth century A.D.: since that was the period when 
such a hybrid form of Sanskrit is known to have flourished. 7 2 This latter 
conclusion will again be referred to in assessing the date of composition 
of the Yuga-Purana (section 12). 



72 See e.g. Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, pp. 1-7, 10: Damsteegt, Epigraphical 
Hybrid Sanskrit, pp.1, 263-266. 



8. CORRESPONDENCES BETWEEN THE YUGA-PUBAtfA 
AND OTHER WORKS 



There are a number of textual correspondences between the Yuga-Purana 
and the Epics and Puranas: notably in those contexts in the latter works 
in which the Yugas are discussed. 73 The most notable of these correspon- 
dences may be set out as follows: 

1. kim ayusah parimanam kim sariram ca pranindm / 
kirn vlryam tapasas caiva bhavisyati yugaksaye 1 1 

kim pramanam yugotsarge dharmds capi yuge yuge j (tlokas 2-3) 
compare: 

(a) kim vlrya manavas tatra kim ahara viharinah / 
kim ayusah kim vasana bhavisyanti yugaksaye // 

(Mahabharala 188.6) 

(b) kim karmanah kim ihantah kim pramanah kim ayusah j 

(Harivamsa 117.2, Brahma Purana 230.43) 

2. etac chrutvd subham vacam (var. subham vakyam) skandasyaklista- 

karmanah j 

uvdca bhagavdn devah svayam saktidharam prabhuh // (sloka 4) 

compare: 

(a) tasya tad vacanam srutva rdmasyaklistakarmanah j 
avaksiras tathd bhuto vakyam etad uvaca ha // 

(Ramdyana 7.67.1) 

(b) tasya tad vacanam srutva rdjno dtnasya naradah / 
pratyuvaca subham vakyam rslnam sannidhau nrpam \\ 

{Ramdyana 7.65.7) 

73 The principal accounts examined are as follows: Ramdyana 7.65.7-26; Mahii- 
bharata 3.186-189; HarivamSa 116.1-40, 1)7.1-52; (Puranas) Bhagavata 12.1.39-43, 12.2. 
1-44; Bhaviiya 1.25-27, 1.44.1-33; Brahma 229-230; Brahmanda 2.3.74.200-276, 3.4.1; 
Brahtnavaivarta 2.7.1-73; Devibhdgavata 9.8.1-110; Garuda 223.1-37; Kurma 1. 27-28; I.inga 
1.39-40; Markartdeya 49.1-80; Malsya 142-145, 273; Ndrada 1.41; Padma 2.37.19-39, 2.99. 
22-44,2.125.14-50, 4.110.390-409,5.36.28-50, 6.229.4-11; Saura 33; Skanda 1.2.40.173- 
276, 6.27,6.272, 7.3.10; Vdyu 2.37.382-458, 2.38; Vi/nu 4.24.71-123; also Mdnav,, Dhmnt 
Saatra (Manu) 1.60-86. 
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(c) etac chrutvd tato vdkyam brahmano 'vyaktajanmanah j 

(Skanda Purana 7.3.10.31 ) 

3. niratd yatra catvaro varnah sarve svakarmani jj (sloka 15) 
compare: 

svadharmaniratah sarve varnai caiva vyavasthitdh jj 

(Skanda Parana 6.272.28) 

4. svakarmasu rata vaisydh sudrah susrusane ratal} // (sloka 19) 
compare: 

(a) susrusdydm ratdh sudras tathd varnatrayasya ca / 

(Mahabharata 3.189.13) 

(b) kxsyam abhirata vai'syah sudrah susrusavah sthitdh jj 

(Harivamsa appendix 1.41 line 61) 

5. tatah krodhas ca lobhas ca patitah prthivitale jj 
ckapadavasesena dharmena prthivitale / (Hokas 20, 27) 

compare: 

adharmah padam ekam fit patayat prthivitale j 

(Ramayana 7.65.15) 

6. prajapalanadaksds ca raksitaro naresvarah / (sloka 26) 
compare: 

prajapalanadaksds ca narendran dharmacarinah / 

(Mahabharata appendix 1.21 line 11) 

7. na cakrama parah ka'scit svadharmarri pariprcchati jj (sloka 27) 
compare: 

na tadd brdhmanah kascit svadharmam upajivati / 

(Mahabharata 3.186.31) 

8. bhovddinas tatha sudrd brdhmands caryavddinah j (sloka 55) 
compare: 

(a) bhovddinas tatha sudra brahmanas caryavddinah // 

(Mahabharata 3.186.33) 

(b) sudrd bhdvddinas caiva brahmanas canty avdsinah // 
(Brahma Parana ASS 230.12 / Venk. 123.12) 

(c) sudrd bhovddinas caiva bhavisyanti yugaksaye // 

(Harivamsa 116.13) 

9. devo dvddahavarsdni anavrstim karisyaii / 
praja ndsarn gamisyanti durbhiksabhayaplditah \\ (sloka 90) 

compare: 

(a) andvrstya vinahksyanti durbhiksakaraptditdh // 

(Bhdgavata Purana 12.2.10) 
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(b) anavrstibhaydt prayah prajah ksudbhayakdtarah / 

(Brahma Purana 229.24) 

(c) andvrstibhayam ghorarp, desdnam ca viparyayah 1 1 

(Kurma Purana 1.28.2, Skanda Purana 1.2.40.219) 

(d) kausiklm pratipatsyante deidn ksudbhayapiditdh Jj 

(Lihga Purana 1.40.37) 

(e) durbhiksakaraplddbhirativopadrutd janah j 

(Brahma Purana 229.38, Narada Purana 1.41.81) 

10. yatra mtnaih patahgais ca tustim esyanti mdnavdh // 
yatra sdkaii ca jlvyante dhanyair mulaphalais tatha // 

(slokas 107, 113) 

compare: 

(a) nirvisesd janapada nara (var. and) vrstibhir arditdh j 
asramdn abhipatsyanti phalamulopajivinah 1 1 

(Mahabharata 3.188.71) 

(b) mrgair matsyair vihahgais ca svapadaih sarvakltakaih j 
madhusdkaphalair mulair vartayisyanti mdnavdh // 
(Harivamsa 117.32, var. mlnair i.p.o. matsyair; Brahma Purana 

230.74, sarpa- i.p.o. sarva-) 

(c) mrgair mlnair vihahgais ca svapadais taksubhis tatha jj 
madhusdkaphalair mulair vartayisyanti mdnavdh j 

(Brahmdnda Parana 2.3.74. 215-6, Vayu Purana 2.37.398) 

(d) sdkamuldmisahsaiidraphalapuspatstibhojandh //. 

(Bhdgavata Purana 12.2.*») 

(e) mulaparnaphaldhdrds tapasd iha mdnavdh j 

(Brahma Purana 229.25) 

(f) madhumdmsair mulaphalair vartayanti suduhkhitdh j 

(Lihga Purana 1 .40. 70) 

(g) mdmsair mulaphalais caiva vartayanti suduhkhitdh j 

(Skanda Purana 1.2.40.268) 

(h) madhusakamulaphalapatrapuspddydkdrds ca bhavisyanti jj 

11. purve yugasahasrdnte kalpo nihsesa ucyate jj (sloka 115) 
compare: 

(a) purne yugasahasrdnte kalpo nihsesa ucyate / 

(Matsya Purana 247.22) 

(b) purne yugasahasre tu kalpo nihsesa ucyate / 
(Harivamsa 7.52, Brahma Purana 5.60, &iva Puunm 5.3 I I 
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(c) purne yugasahasre vai nihsesah kalpa ucyate jj 

(Brahmanda Purana 3.4.1.173, Vdyu Purana 2.38.178) 

(d) purnam yugasahasram hi paripalya naresvaraih / 

(Harivamsa 7.47) 

(e) purnam yugasahasram tu paripalya dvijottamah j 

(Brahma Purana 5.53) 

(f) purnam yugasahasram vai paripalya naresvardh jj 

(Brahmanda Purana 3.4.1.31, Vdyu Purana 2.38.34) 

(g) purne yugasahasrdnte paripalya svadharmatah J 

(Siva Purana 5.34.70) 

(h) purne yugasahasre tu hrdhme 'hani tathdgate / 

(Matsya Purana 247.14) 

(i) sahasrayugaparyantah kalpo nihsesa ucyate jj 

(Visnu Purana 3.2.48) 
(j) tasmin yugasahasrdnte samprdpte cdyusah ksaye j 
andvrstir mahdrajd jdyate bahuvdrsiki jj 

(Mahdbhdrata 3.186.56) 
(k) tasmin yugasahasre tu purne bharatasattama 
hrdhme divasaparyante kalpo nihsesa ucyate 

(Harivamsa appendix 1.2 line 46) 
It can be seen from examining these correspondences that there are two 
complete lines of the Yuga-Purana which appear verbatim in other works: 
namely 55a-b, which appears also in the Mahabharata (and, with variants, 
in the Harivamsa and the Brahma-Pur ana), and 115c-d, which appears also 
in the Matsya Purana (and, with variants, in many other works). It is to 
be noted that the latter line appears in the Puranas in the context of their 
Manvantara accounts — and not, as with all the other correspondences, in 
the context of their accounts of the Yugas. Some of the other correspon- 
dences are strongly suggestive either of being borrowed from a common 
source or of being borrowed from one text by another: and many further 
correspondences could have been noted, particularly in Mahabharata 
3.186-189 which often paraphrase and expand upon topics mentioned in 
the Yuga-Purdna. We would thus seem to have three main possibilities 
for explaining the closeness of many of these correspondences: 

(a) there originally existed an independent account of the four 
Yugas, which was drawn upon by both the Yuga-Purana and the other 
works; 

(b) the Yuga-Purdna has borrowed its account from the other 
works; 

(c) the other works have borrowed parts of their accounts from the 
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Yuga-Purana. Dealing first with the two complete shared lines, it lias 
already been seen in section 2 that the Matsya Furana contains some ten 
chapters taken from the Garglya-jyotisa: these chapters are, moreover, 
those which almost immediately precede the Yuga-Purana chapter in that 
work. This therefore greatly increases the likelihood that the Matsya 
Purana has borrowed 115c-d from the Yuga-Purana, along with other 
material relating to the Yugas: and it also suggests that some at least of 
the other works may have done the same, since the Matsya Purana is gene- 
rally acknowledged to be one of the earliest Puranas. We may also note 
that, while 115c-d appears in other works in contexts relating to the 
Manvantara tradition, the Yuga-Purana— as indeed the Gargiya-jyotisa as 
a whole — evidently has no knowledge of the Manvantara as a period of 
time: thus again suggesting that it was composed before that tradition was 
formulated and developed in the Epics and Puranas. 74 In the case of 
55a-b, the situation is slightly more complex, since the line is omitted 
from five manuscripts: but since four of these constitute the least reliable 
group of manuscripts (A, J, P and Q,), while the other (R) omits well-' 
attested lines on further occasions (e.g. sloka 74 with A-J-P-Q,, 83c-84b), 
it would seem reasonably certain that this line is an integral part of the 
text rather than a later interpolation. Examining the further correspon- 
dences between the Yuga-Purana and chapters 3.186-189 of the Maha- 
bharata, we see a number of similarities which suggest a close connection 
between the two: yet it is noteworthy that the Mahabharata account speaks 
not of individual kings who rule at the end of the Yuga, but rather of 
Andhras, £akas, Pulindas, Yavanas, Kambojas, Aurnikas, Jsudras and 
Abhiras (3.186.30, just three slokas before the line under discussion): and 
that it also thereafter speaks — like the Puranas — of Kalki, who destroys 
the old Kali Yuga and ushers in the new Krta Yuga. Both of these 
features are quite lacking in the Yuga-Purana: and the mention of the 
Abhiras in particular suggests that the Mahabharata passage can scarcely 
be earlier than around A.D. 250. Furthermore, the Mahabharata passage 
states that its own account is taken from the Vdyu Purana: 7 5 and the 
present Vayu account, while not containing 55a-b, has correspondence 
with the Yuga-Purana which it shares especially with the Harivamsa and 

74 On this question, see J.E. Mitchiner, 'The Evolution of the Manvantara Theory", 
and ibid., Traditions of the Seven Rishis, ch.2. 

75 Mahabharata 3.189.14: 

etat te sarvam akhyatam atitan agatarti maya / 
vayuproktam anusmftya puranam jsisarristutam \\ 

6 
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with the Brahma and Matsya Puranas (107c-d, 113c-d and 115c-d). The 
accounts of the Yugas in the Vayu and Matsya Puranas appear in the 
same chapter as the accounts of the kings of the Kali Yuga and of the 
Era of the Seven Rishis: and the Matsya account is demonstrably earlier 
than the Vayu account. 79 Moreover, as noted above, 115c-d appears 
in the Harivamsa and in the Brahma, Matsya and Vayu Puranas in the 
context of the Manvantaras: and here again the Manvantara account in 
the Vayu is clearly later than those in the other texts.' 7 In both instances, 
therefore, the Vayu accounts are later than those of the Matsya Purana 
(as also of the Harivamsa and the Brahma Purana): hence if the Maha- 
bharata claims to have borrowed its account from the Vayu Purana, that 
account must by implication be later than the account in at least the 
Matsya Parana — a text which itself borrows in further contexts from the 
Gargiya jyotisa. If, therefore, we are dealing with a question of textual 
borrowing, it would seem likely that the Yuga-Purana account predates 
that in the Mahabharata: and that the Mahabharata has in this instance 
borrowed 55a-b from the Yuga-Purana, rather than vice versa. 

It may also be noted here that other parts of the Mahabharata refer 
to Garga himself, and also to his jyotisa-w ork. One passage in the &anti 
Parvan refers to Garga as the samvatsara (one who has knowledge of time 
i.e. an astronomer/astrologer) of the legendary king Prthu Vainya. 78 
Another passage, in the Anusasana Parvan, relates that Gargya obtained 
from Siva kalajnanam mahadbhutam (very wonderful knowledge of time) 
contained in a treatise of sixty-four divisions (catuhsastyanga):' 1 B while a 
passage in the &alya-Parvan recounts that Vrddha-Garga — also referred 
to as Garga — obtained through severe lapas (asceticism), halajnana 
knowledge of jyotisa and of favourable and unfavourable omens (utpatd 
darunai caiva iubhas co). B0 We have already seen that the utpata-chap- 
ters are those which almost immediately precede the Yuga-Purana chapter 
in the present Gargiya- jyotisa, and which also appear (as adbhuta-santi 
chapters) in the Matsya Purana. Moreover, the Gargiya-jyotisa itself states 

76 Note especially the omission of the Guptas from the Matsya account: see Tradi- 
tions of the Seven Rishis, ch.4. 

77 The first three texts, for example, contain lists of the Seven Rishis in each 
Manvantara for only the first 8 Manvantaras: while the Vayu contains lists for all 1 4 
Manvantaras, and also adds gotra-names for each Rishi: see 'The Evolution of the Man- 
vantara Theory', and Traditions of the Seven Rishis, ch.3. 

78 Mahabharata 12 59.117: maharsir bhagavdn gargas tasya samvatsaro 'bhavat, 

79 Mahabharata 13.18.25-26. 

80 Mahabharata 9.36.14-17. 
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in several places that -it consists of sixty-four ahgas or divisions: and ana 
lysis of the present form of the Gargiya-jyotisa confirm* that this is indeed 
the case. 81 This therefore makes it fairly certain that the Gdrgiya-j)oi, p 
was composed— in a form at least very similar to its present one— earlia 
than many part of the Mahabharata, and certainly earlier (perhaps consi 
derably so) than those parts of the Mahabharata which refer to it. 

Attention will now be turned to a consideration of more general 
correspondences between the Yuga-Purana and other works. 6loka 1 1 . r > i <\ 
the Yuga-Purana states that the total length of a Kalpa is 10,000,<H M) 
years (satam satasahasranam). This corresponds to the length given especi- 
ally in the Mahabharata, where it is said that the Krta Yuga lasts for 4,000 
years, the Treta for 3,000 years, the Dvapara for 2,000 years, and the 
Kali for 1,000 years: thus giving a total of 10,000 years for the foul 
Yugas; and since there is said to be a total of 1,000 (Maha-) Yugas or 
successions of the four Yugas in a Kalpa, a total therefore of 10,000,000 
years in a Kalpa. 83 Most Puranas, on the other hand, introduce sum/In 3« 
ms'as or twilight-intervals between each of the four Yugas: they con- 
sequently increase the total number of years in a Kalpa, and hence diffei 
on this point from both the Mahabharata and the Yuga Purana. It should 
be noted at this stage that the Yuga-Purana appears to contradict itself: 
since it has earlier stated that the length of life is reduced by one-tenth 
in each Yuga, being 100,000 years in the Krta Yuga, 10,000 years in the 
Treta, 1,000 years in the Dvapara, and (by implication) 100 years in the 
Kali— thus giving a total of 1 1 1,100 years. 8 3 It might consequently bfl 
suggested that sloka 115 should be regarded as a later addition to the 
text— in which case it would nonetheless have "been added before ihr 
composition of comparable accounts in other Puranas. On the other hand, 
it must be acknowledged that such computational contradictions abound 
throughout Sanskrit literature: and we should perhaps not take tOQ 
puritanical a view of it, since perhaps the author of our text him , II 
included these items of information from originally different sources. 

One very characteristic feature of the Yuga-Purana account consists 
in discussing the reigns of specific individual kings at the end of the Kail 
Yuga: this being a feature which sets it apart from the Epic and I'm mi' 
traditions, which rarely discuss individual kings but rather refer to til 

81 The contents of the Gargiya-jyotisa— together with the two passage cited it- 
notes 79 and 80— are given in Appendix 1. 

82 E.g. Mahabharata 6.11.3-7; contrast e.g. 3.186.18-21, where twilight-mlciviiU an 
introduced to give a total length of 10,000 + 2,000 = 12,000 years. 

83 ^Iofcos8,21,24. 
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kings and dynasties as being Sudras and Mlecchas (low-born and out- 
castes) at the end of the Kali Yuga. The Yuga-Purana makes no mention 
of the chronological Era of the Seven Rishis, which is a characteristic 
feature of the accounts in the early Puranas; and perhaps most conspi- 
cuous of all, the Yuga-Purana — although talking in detail of the end of the 
Kali Yuga and the start of a new (Krta) Yuga —makes no mention 
whatever of Kalki, who otherwise appears in this context in the accounts 
of the Mahabharata, of the Harivamsa, and of most Puranas. These 
omissions once again strongly suggest that the Yuga-Purana account is 
earlier than the accounts in the Epics and other Puranas. 

The Epic and Puranic accounts of the Yugas enter into considerable 
detail on the evils of the Kali Yuga. The Mahabharata account, for 
example, also speaks of the drdhavratas who abound at the end of the 
Yuga; 8 * and the refrain "bhavisya{n)ti yugaksaye" is echoed over and again 
throughout these accounts. Fear and famine are said to grip the world, 
and men leave their villages which become like forests 85 — just as Patali- 
putra is said to become a forest after the Saka incursion; 89 they move to 
rivers and mountains, and to outlying areas and mandalas, settling down 
among Mlecchas. 87 Yet while these mandalas or regions are often spoken 
of as the standard outlying areas of Ahga, Vanga, Kalinga, Kashmir and 
so forth, the Yuga-Purana is again far more specific in its listing of the 
twelve mandalas in which men survive at the end of the Yuga: moreover, 
it does not depict their inhabitants as being Mlecchas or outcastes — and 
the term Mleccha is used only in a specific sense for one individual, 
Smrata, who destroys the varnas or castes. 88 This constant specificity of 
the Yuga-Purana— in contrast to the generalities contained in all other 
accounts of the Yugas— again suggests its priority to the other accounts: 
since we have many other instances wherein originally specific terms — 
such as Dasa, Mleccha, Saka and Yavana— degenerate into general terms 
of derogation denoting simply "outcaste" or t£ low-born". 

The Yuga-Purana contains the somewhat unusual doubled form 
krtayuge yuge: so almost the only other place where this seems to occur is 

84 Mahabharata 3.188.24-25: cp. Yuga-Purana sloka 54b. 

85 E.g. Brahmanda Purana 2.3.74. 210-211: Vayu Purana 2.37.292-293. 

86 Sloka 65. 

87 E.g. Harivamla 117: Brahma Purana 230.60EF.: Brahmanda Purana 2.3.74.213-4: 
Skanda Purana 1.2.40.262: Vayu Purana 2.37.396-7; the term mandala is used in the Hari- 
vamla and Brahma accounts, also in Lifiga Parana 1 .40.30. 

88 Slokas 68-69. 

89 Sloka 11. 
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in the Ramayana, in the expression tretayuge yuge. a0 Taking this [fl 
parallel to the other shared features between the Yuga-Purana and Hiimn- 
yana accounts, it is again suggestive of borrowing — either from a common 
source, or one from the other. The Yuga-Purana is noteworthy foi 
ignoring the entire Ramayana tradition: and this therefore make . [< 
highly unlikely that it has borrowed any further features from the liama- 
yana. 

Taking these indications of correspondences as a whole, we may 
conclude that the Yuga-Purana has almost certainly not borrowed iis 
account from any of these Epic or Puranic sources. It is possible that 
there may have existed an independent account of the four Yugas, which 
was drawn upon by all of these texts: in which case the Yuga-Purana will 
have added to this its own account of the kings of the Kali Yuga, most 
of which is not to be found in any other texts. The other possibility is 
that the Epics and Puranas draw upon the account of the Yugas in I lie 
Yuga-Purana adapting it and adding to it in different ways. We know 
that the Matsya Purana has included those chapters almost immediately 
preceding the Yuga-Purana in the Gargiya-jyotisa, and that several 
Parvans of the Mahabharata are aware of the existence of a Gargiya-jyotisa 
with sixty-four divisions— closely similar to, if not identical with, the 
present Gargiya-jyotisa; and this consequently greatly increases the like- 
lihood that at least some Epic and Puranic authors were acquainted with, 
and made use of, the Yuga-Purana chapter of the Gargiya-jyotisa. In any 
event, the account in the Yuga-Purana clearly lacks many of the features 
which characterise the accounts in the Epics and Puranas, and is far 
more specific on individual details: it must consequently in all probability 
be acknowledged as an earlier account than those in the Epics and 
Puranas. 



90 Ramayana 7.65.12. 



9. SECTARIANISM IN THE YUGA-PURlNA 



The Yuga-Purdna is not an especially sectarian work: that is to say, it 
is generally free of the sectarian biases which characterise most of the 
principal Puranas. 

All of the three main gods of classical Hinduism are mentioned in 
the Yuga-Purdna— but only one of them by his primarily classical name. 
Svayambhu (i.e. Brahma) is mentioned once, as the creator of the Ksatra 
(authority of the warrior-caste) for the protection of the people (sloka 
14). The entire account is said to be related by Samkara (i.e. Siva), 
who is also referred to as bhagavan deva (the Lord God) (sloka 4). 
Visnu is said to have decreed the death of Agnimitra (sloka 78); as 
Kesava, he appears in the context of the Pandava war (i.e. the Maha- 
bharata) in order to destroy horses, elephants, warriors and men at the 
end of the Dvapara Yuga; and in the same context he is said to be called 
Vasudeva (i.e. Krsna the son of Vasudeva), and is described as being 
four-armed (caturbdhu), wearing yellow clothes (pttambaradhara), and 
bearing the conch, disc and mace (sahkhacakragadadhara) (slokas 29-30). 
In a probably interpolated line (see section 3), the epithets vanamdlin 
(of Vasudeva/Krsna) and haldyudha (of Sankarsana/Balarama) are also 
mentioned (sloka 31 a-b). The other principal deity mentioned in the 
account is Skanda, the son of Siva; the entire account is said to be related 
following the initial questions of Skanda to Siva (slokas 1-4); and Skanda 
himself is referred to as saktidhara (he who holds the spear), as varhinadh- 
vaja (he who has the peacock as his emblem), and as aklistakarman (he 
who is unwearied in action) (slokas 1,4,1 14). Two manuscripts (G and D) 
call the entire account the Skanda-Purdna rather than the Yuga-Purdna: 
presumably since it is related in response to Skanda's questions. 

At the end of each of the first three Yugas, there is said to have 
occurred a great battle. The destruction of the demon Taraka is said to 
have occurred at the end of the Krta Yuga; the destruction of Ksatriyas 
twenty-one times by (Parasu-) Rama is said to have occurred at the end 
of the Treta Yuga; while the Dvapara Yuga is said to have concluded 
with the quarrel between the Pandavas and other kings. The individual 
characters who take part in this latter conflict are listed at some length: 
but the conflict itself is not referred to as the Bharata or Mahabharata 
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war. 91 The final event at the end of the Kali Yuga is said to be tlx 
Saka incursion, which is followed by drought, famine and dest rue ii< >n 
leading to a transition period before the start of a new (Krta) Yuga. 

The Yuga-Purana is silent over the entire Rdmdyana tradition: a.s 
also over the Harivamsa tradition of the life and deeds of Krsna-Vasu- 
deva. No connection is made between (Parasu-)Rama and Visnu: and 
there is not even the slightest suggestion of the concept of an avatdru i u 
incarnation on earth of Visnu — as is found in other Epic and Punmic 
contexts — in connection with either Rama or Vasudeva. 

The Yuga-Purdna is primarily a Brahmin-oriented text. It is concerned 
with the proper maintenance of the four varnas or castes, and with the ii 
respective duties (e.g. slokas 15-19): and it condemns the low-born 
5mrata for his sin of varnasamkara or mixing — and thus destroying— the 
castes (sloka 69). It also decries the rise of Sudras, Vrsalas (low-born 
men) and Pasandas (heretics) at the end of the Kali Yuga, who even 
usurp the role of Brahmins by themselves offering sacrifice, and whom 
Brahmins are obliged to treat as their superiors (slokas 50-55); and it is 
strongly opposed to the changing status and role of women, who because of 
their superabundance come to adopt the roles of men (slokas 82-86). The 
Yuga-Purdna also exhibits a somewhat anti-ascetic bias: it despises low- 
born Bhiksukas (religious beggars, a term applicable to both Hindu and 
Buddhist mendicants), who wear bark-cloth garments (ciravalkalasarn-vlta) 
and haVfc matted hair (jatdvalkaladharin, a term suggestive especially of 
Saiva ascetics) (sloka 52); and it also condemns men for abandoning an 
active role in favour of taking their ease as grhasthas or house-dwellers 
and of being dressed in red (raktavdsas, a term again suggestive of 
either Hindu or Buddhist ascetics) (sloka 86). 

The Yuga-Purana thus displays something of a Brahmin reaction to 
the growth of non-Brahmin practices. Yet it is not concerned to while 
wash the Brahmins: since it also condemns those Brahmins who adopt 
un-Brahmanic practices (e.g. slokas 50,55). It is perhaps above all 
concerned with the preservation of dharma, or the proper ordering "I 
life and society: and it laments the weaknesses of dharma and tin- 
adoption of odfcarmtc modes of life as the cycle of the four Yugas pro 
gresses. The Yuga-Purana thus has no strong sectarian bias: it If I 



91 The terms Bharata and Mahabharata appear as early as Alvalayana GfAya Sttrt 
3.4.4 (c. 5th or 4th century B.C.), and are also mentioned by both Panini (c, 3rd century 
B.C.) and Patanjali (c 2nd century B.C.). 
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somewhat pro-Brahmin and anti-ascetic (thus by implication also anti- 
Buddhist) text, yet not markedly so; while its lack of sectarian bias — 
together with the particular names by which it refers to the gods and the 
omission of the Ramayana tradition — suggest that it owes its composition 
to a period somewhat earlier than that of the Epics and other Puranas. 



10. THE HISTORICITY OF THE ACCOUNT 



Widely differing assessments have been made of the value of the 
kings' lists and royal genealogies which are to be found in the Epics and 
Puranas. These range from on the one hand viewing the lists as "outright 
fabrications" without the slightest reliability — as is the view of Henige, 
and to a modified extent of Sircar— right through to on the other hand 
an implicit acceptance of their validity as accurate records of Indian 
dynasties— as is the view of Pargiter, and of others who have largely follo- 
wed his lead. 92 It is clearly not necessary— and indeed unwarranted— 
to go to the sceptical extreme of discounting the historicity of all king! 
and events which are mentioned in Sanskrit literature: but at the same 
time a degree of caution is necessary when looking at the sources of 
Indian historical tradition, not least because the writing of "history" in 
the generally-accepted Western sense of an objective account of past 
events was most usually subordinated by classical Indian writers to a con- 
cern with the philosophical or religious patterns which were seen as under- 
lying such events. 98 Thus in the case of the Yuga-Purana, the main 
concern rests not so much with the events in themselves which transpired 
in each of the four Yugas, but rather with the declining state of dharma 
or righteousness which gave rise to such events. With the Epic and 
Puranic genealogies in general, there is also a need to differentiate some- 
what between the earlier and later sections of these lists: for if it is 
acknowledged that the lists were largely given their present form during 
the first few centuries of the Christian era, then clearly the later seel ions 
of the lists will be more likely to preserve a degree of accuracy than the 
earliest sections of the lists. The later sections of the lists also have the 
possibility of corroboration from further sources: notably from Buddhist 
and Jain literary sources, and more especially from numismatic and 
inscriptional evidence. This latter evidence is in itself adequate demon 

92 See especially Henige, The Chronology of Oral Tradition, pp.61 -64; Sircar, "Nature 
of the Puranic Genealogies', in ibid, (ed.), The Bharata War and Puranic Gentalogiu, pp 
105-114; Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, passim. 

93 For discussions of this topic, see especially papers 1-9 in Philips (ed.), Hlltorletll 
of India, Pakistan and Ceylon. 
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stration that, however garbled and muddled the lists might appear, they 
do nonetheless in at least some places preserve material of historical 
validity. 

The account of kings and events which is given in the Yuga-Purana 
is somewhat different from those given in the Epics and Puranas gene- 
rally. There is firstly a difference in content: inasmuch as many of the 
names and events in the Yuga-Purana are not mentioned elsewhere in the 
Epics or Puranas, nor indeed in any other literary sources. There is also 
a difference in style: since the Yuga-Purana does not set out to give 
complete genealogies, as is otherwise the case in the Epics and Puranas, 
but instead gives selective accounts of such kings and events as seemed 
significant in the eyes of— and for the purposes of— the author. Thus 
the account in the Yuga-Purana gives the impression of representing a 
fairly early stage in the formulation of the Epic and Puranic genealogical 
tradition, which was only subsequently developed into the presentation 
of complete genealogical lists. The Yuga-Purana has clearly not derived 
its account— or at least, certain parts of its account — from any other 
extant literary sources or from the main Epic and Puranic tradition: for 
it represents in many respects a unique account, particularly in its men- 
tion of the Indo-Greeks and £akas, which can only be assessed in such 
respects with the help of non-literary evidence. 

The main aim of the Yuga-Purana is, then, to give an outline account 
of the principal peoples and events in each of the four Yugas or Ages, as 
an illustration of what came to pass when dharma inevitably declined with 
the passing of time. The section of narrative describing the Kali Yuga, 
or the "Present Age", is spoken — as in the Epics and Puranas — in a 
prophetic future tense: and this also the case — unlike in the Epics and 
Puranas — with the section of narrative describing the Mahabharata war 
at the end of the third or Dvapara Yuga. The three Yugas before the 
present one are each said to have ended with a war or conflict: thus the 
Krta Yuga is said to have ended with the Taraka war, or the destruction 
of the demon Taraka (slokas 6-14), the Treta Yuga with the destruction 
of the Ksatriyas twenty-one times by (Parasu-) Rama (slokas 15-22), and 
the Dvapara Yuga with the Mahabharata war (slokas 23-36). Each of 
these events is also narrated or referred to both in the Epics (more especi- 
ally in the Mahabharata) and throughout the Puranas. 

The consideration in this section of the historicity of the account 
will be commenced from the start of the Kali Yuga section at sloka 37. 
It should be appreciated, as has been pointed out, that the Yuga-Purana 
does not contain either a complete or a fully consecutive catalogue of 
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events and characters, but rather presents — albeit for the most batl In 
seemingly chronological order — certain select and prominent occurreni i 
it is therefore impossible to reconstruct, from this account alone, anything 
more than an outline chronology for the peoples and events described 
Such descriptions can, however, be compared with and supplemented by 
those which appear both in further literary works and in inscriptional and 
numismatic sources: thereby making it possible to see how the material 
in the Yuga-Purana either harmonises or conflicts with the matertial From 
other sources. In the following examination of the section on the Kali 
Yuga, the structure of that section as was earlier set out in section 6 will 
be followed. 

A. Janamejaya Pariksit (slokas 37-39) 

Janamejaya is famed as a mighty king and emperor even in the 
Brahmanas. The Aitareya Brahmana, for example, relates that he was 
anointed king by Tura Kavaseya, and offered the asvamedha sacrifice: 
that he became lord of all the earth: and that, through instruction by 
Tura Kavaseya, he attained greatness and became a great king. 9 * The 
&atapatha Brahmana also refers to his performance of the asvamedha, by 
which he rid himself of all evil-doing and Brahmin-slaughter: 9 s while 
the Mahabharata similarly relates that Janamejaya killed a Brahmin and 
was consequently abandoned by the Brahmins, but that he thereafter 
regained favour by performing the asvamedha sacrifice. 96 Janamejaya 
figures, indeed, most prominently in the Mahabharata: his great snake- 
sacrifice constitutes the frame-story of the Epic, while the entire Epic is 
said to have been related to him by Vaisampayana. 97 Janamejaya's 
quarrel with the Brahmins is mentioned in Kautilya's Arthasdstra, where 
it is simply said that he perished under the influence of anger against 
Brahmins. 98 The legend is elaborated in the Harivarnsa, which relates 
that while Janamejaya was performing the asvamedha his wife lay down 
beside the sacrificial horse, whereupon Indra entered the body of the 
horse and in that guise had intercourse with her: Janamejaya in his 
anger then blamed the priests and banished them from his kingdom, 
thereby destroying the fruits of the sacrifice. 99 A somewhat different 

94 Aitareya Brahmana 8.21: 8.11: 4.27; see also 7.27-34. 

95 Satapalha Brahmana 13.5.4.1-3: see also 11.5.5.13. 

96 Mahabharata 12.146-148. 

97 Notably in the Adi and Svargdrohana Parvans: also Mahabharata 18.5.30 

98 ArthaSastra 1.6.6. 

99 Harwarpia 118.11-39. 
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acconnt is given in the Vdyu and Matsya Puranas, where it is said that 
Janamejaya was cursed in anger by Vaisampayana [asapat lam tadamarsdd 
vaisampdyana eva tu) and by the Brahmins (vivade brdhmanaih sardham 
abhisapto) due to his Vajasaneyaka opinions. 100 Thus the Yuga-Purdna 
account of his downfall as being due to a quarrel with Brahmins agrees 
with the accounts in other works: while the precise cause of that quarrel 
given in this account — namely his anger on account of his insulted wife 
— is elsewhere alluded to only in the Harivamsa. 

B. Udayin and the founding of Pataliputra (Hokas 40-43) 

The form "Udadhin" or "Udadhi" given in many manuscripts of the 
Yuga-Purana is probably no more than a graphic variant for "Udayin". 
The epithet sisundgatmaja implies that Udayin was the son of Sisunaga: 
but other Puranas relate that he was seventh in line of descent from 
SiSunaga. Most manuscripts of the Matsya Purdna give his name as 
Udasin: in the Visnu Purdna he is generally called Udayasva: and in the 
Bhdgavata Purdna, Ajaya. 101 Brahmanical sources — including the Yuga- 
Purdna — here conflict with Buddhist sources: notably with the Mahd- 
vamsa, which relates that "Susunaga" was a successor — rather than an 
ancestor — of Udayin (or "Udayabhadda" as he is generally called in the 
Pali Canon). 102 The balance of evidence does, indeed, seem to be in 
favour of the Buddhist sources on this point. 108 Brahmanical, Buddhist 
and Jain sources agree, however, that Udayin was the successor of 
Ajatasatru, possibly after the interregnum of Darsaka: 101 and his reign 
most probably commenced around 460 B.C. The event for which he is 
celebrated in the Yuga-Purdna — namely the founding of Puspapura or 
Pataliputra on the "right" or . southern bank of the Ganga — is also 
recounted of him in the Vdyu and Brahmdnda Puranas, 10 " and again 



100 Vdyu Purdna 2.37.244-250! Matsya Purdna 50.57-65. 

101 Matsya Purdna 272.6-13: Visnu Purdna 14.24.3: Bhdgavata Purdna 12.1.5-8. 

102 Mahdvamsa 4.1-8: see also Dipavamsa 5.97-98. 

103 See for example the discussions in H. Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient 
India, pp.103-5, 190-201, and in W. Geiger, Introduction to the PTS translation of the 
Mahdvamsa, pp.xl-xlvi. 

104 Darsaka is mentioned only in the Puranas as ruling between Ajatasatru and 
Udayin: he is omitted altogether from the Jain tradition and the Buddhist Asokdvaddna 
and Divydvaddna, but may be identified with the Nagadasaka who is listed in the Mahd- 
vamsa and Dipavamsa as the successor of Udayin. 

105 Vdyu Purdna 2.37.313: Brahmdnda Purdna 2.3.74.132-133. 
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in the Jain Parisistaparvan. 106 This, for the author of the Yuga-Purana, 
constituted a major event in the Kali Yoga: and much of the acc mini 
is hereafter devoted to recounting the subsequent fate of Pataliputra. 

C. Salisuka in Pataliputra (Hokas 44-46) 

Salisuka is listed in the Visnu and Bhdgavata Puranas, and in manus- 
cript e of the Vayu Purana, as one of the successors of Asoka Maurya. 1 "' 
Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jain sources all differ in their accounts of tin- 
successors of Asoka. The Jain Parisistaparvan merely states that Asoka 
was succeeded by his grandson Samprati, the son of Kunala: 108 Sampi aii 
being almost as famed in Jain tradition — as a patron and propagator 6f 
Jainism— as is Asoka in Buddhist tradition — as a propagator of bud- 
dhism. 109 The Buddhist Asokavaddna and Divydvadana list Asoka's 
successors as Sampadi ( = Samprati), Brhaspati, Vrsasena, Pusyadharmau, 
and Pusyamitra. 110 Among the Puranas, the fullest list appears in eVdyu, 
in the order: Kulala, Bandhupalita, Dasona, Dasaratha, Samprati, 
Salisuka, Devadharman, Satadhanu, and Brhadratha. The Vdyu and 
Brahmanda generally list Kunala, Bandhupalita, Indrapalita, Devavarman, 
Satadhanu and Brhadratha: while the Visnu lists Suyasas, Dasaratha, 
Samghata, Salisuka, Somasarman, Satadhanvan, and Brhadratha— a list 
which is also given in the Bhagavata, with the exclusion of Dasaratha. 
The Matsya lists only Dasaratha, Samprati, Satadhanvan, and Brhadratha. 
According to all the Puranas, Brhadratha was overthrown by his army- 
commander Pusyamitra, who founded the Jsunga dynasty. It is clearly 
not easy to discern the exact line of Maurya succession after Asoka: 
and it would seem likely that several of the names in these lists refer 
to princes or regional governors rather than imperial sovereigns of 
Pataliputra. The existence of Dasaratha is evidenced by three cave- 
inscriptions in the Nagarjuni hills, which state that the caves were dedi- 
cated to Ajivika ascetics by Dasaratha Devanampiya ("Beloved of the 

106 Parijistaparvan 6.1-41, 6.175-188. 

107 Visnu Purdna 4.24.7-8: Bhdgavata Purdna 12.1.13-16: the eVdyu account is given 
in Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp.28-30. On the Mauryas generally, see especially 
Thapar, Asoka and the Decline of the Mauryas. 

108 Parisistaparvan 9.34-54. 

109 See e.g. ParUislaparvan 9.54, 11.55-65: Pdtaliputrakalpa, passage ed. & trans, 
in Gazeteer of the Bombay Presidency, vol.1 part 1 p. 15. 

110 Aiokdvaddna (A-yu-wang-king version) p. 45b col.8: trans, in Przyluski, La 
Ltgende de VEmpereur Aioka, p.301 n.3; Divydvaddna ch.29 p.433^. 
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Gods": the epithet commonly used by Asoka). 111 That of Samprati 
also seems adequately vouched for by references to him in Jain, Bud- 
dhist and Brahmanical sources. Several Buddhist legends additionally 
relate that Kunala was a viceroy — and, according to some, the successor 
—of Asoka: but we may likely suppose that, after Asoka's fairly lengthy 
36-year reign came to an end in 232 B.C., the succession passed 
within a short time to either Samprati or Dasaratha, both of whom are 
said (in Jain/Buddhist and Brahmanical sources respectively) to have been 
grandsons of Asoka. According to the Puranas, Dasaratha reigned for 
eight years, and Samprati for nine: and it would therefore have been 
shortly before 200 B.C. that Salisuka succeeded to the throne. 

The Yuga-Purana speaks in disparaging terms of this ruler. "Born 
for the destruction of truth", "fond of conflict", "greatly afflicting his own 
kingdom", and "of righteous speech but unrighteous conduct": such deni- 
grating descriptions of Salisuka are evidently to be taken alongside the 
further item of information that he will, in delusion, "cause his eldest 
brother to establish vijayam nama dharmikam" (sloka 46). The eldest brother 
is described as being famed, on account of his qualities, as the "Banner of 
Sadhus": this epithet implies that he was a patron of ascetics, and the 
term sadhu is especially use of Jain ascetics. As has been seen, Samprati 
— the father of Salisuka, according to the Puranas — is well-famed as a 
patron of Jainism, just as Dasaratha— like Asoka— is known to have been 
a patron of another non-Brahman ical sect; and it would seem quite 
likely that Samprati's sons continued this Maurya tradition of patronage 
—if indeed SalisQka's "eldest brother" is not perhaps to be identified with 
Samprati himself. The vijayam nama dharmikam established by this eldest 
brother is somewhat obscure: as it stands, it should be translated 
"a righteous person called Vijaya", yet we know of no such person — 
which is, of course, no conclusive argument against the existence of such 
a person. Had the phrase read vijayam dharmikam nama, there would per- 
haps have been little difficulty in discerning a disparaging reference to the 
Asokan concept of dharmavijaya or "Conquest through righteousness", a 
perhaps attempted here by one of his successors: and it is 
indeed difficult to see why the Yuga-Purana should be so scathing in its 
criticisms, if the person established (namely Vijaya) was a righteous person. 
Bearing in mind the further criticisms which are to come a few lines 
further on in the account, about the predominance of ascetics, mendicants 
and Pasandas in the world and remembering that Asoka patronised the 

111 Sircar S«Jecl Inscriptions I, pp.77-78. 
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Pasandas among others 112 — it would seem that the Yuga-Purdna muM bnvc 
little sympathy for the Maurya patronage of non-Brahmanical groups: and 
it would be in context if it was similarly critical of the originally Buddhii i 
inspired concept of dharmavijaya. The phrase vijayam nama dharmikam 
cannot, however, strictly be interpreted in this sense: although (his 
section as a whole does imply an antagonism towards certain Mamv.i 
rulers and their conduct. 

D. The Yavana incursion (Hokas 47-48 and 56-57) 

Since, as has been pointed out, the Yuga-Purana account is not an 
uninterrupted continuous chronological narrative, it is not necessary to 

presume that the Yavana incursion occurred — according to the account 

immediately after the reign of Salisuka. However, since the account 
appears to speak subsequently of the reigns of Sunga kings— after the 
Yavana incursion— it would appear that this Yavana incursion did not 
occur very much later than the reign of Salisuka, according to the authoi 
of our account. The account relates, firstly, that the Yavanas or Indo- 
Greeks, after reaching Saketa (apparently) in alliance with the Pancalas and 
Mathuras— through whose territory they would most probably have had 
to pass in order to reach it— penetrated to Pataliputra and overthrew it 
after a battle, leaving the surrounding lands desolate. The variant read- 
ing pancalan mathuram tatha, seemingly given in one manuscript (K) 
which is no longer available but nonetheless adopted by both Jayaswal 
and Sircar, cannot now be accepted in view both of the known inaccu- 
racy of that manuscript and also of the further manuscript evidence 
which includes the reading pancald mathuras tatha. The account subse 
quently relates that the Yavanas did not remain in Madhyadesa, but 
agreed amongst themselves to return to their own realm because of a wai 
or conflict which had broken out there. The expression dharmahhlminm,, 
in sloka 55c, far from denoting Demetrios (as interpreted by Javaswal and 
Sircar), 113 belongs more correctly with the rest of the information in 
sloka 55 rather than with the resumed mention of the Yavanas in the nexi 
adoption of paKcdld in place of yavana in 56a-b and i .1 



1 1 2 Mentioned for example in Rock -Edict 12 line 1 : (Skt.) sarvan pasamdm, pram aji 
tan grhasthdrrii ca pujayati danena vividhaya ca pujaya; note that the Yuga-Purana ,1 > 
disparages grhasthas (sloka 86). 

113 The only way to retain mention of "Demetrios" would seem to be by an r„, ni- 
dation dharmamitanayd or similar: well as this might fit the context, it is noncthr I 

to be found in any extant manuscript. 
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(Narain) from one unreliable manuscript (P) — which in any case reads 
pancana and pancala in its two versions of the second of these instances — 
can no longer be accepted in the light of the new manuscript evidence: 
likewise the variants ksapayisyanti in place of jnapayisyanti (Narain and 
Sircar) and panhivan in place of parthivdh (Sircar) are not supported by 
the fresh weight of material. Narain's suggested emendation of nagare yam 
to nagaram ye also receives no support: although it must be admitted that 
the structure of the line is somewhat unorthodox — albeit little more 
so than many other lines in the work. "MadhyadesV seems to be inten- 
ded here in the sense found also in Buddhist works, denoting the region 
up to or beyond Kajaiigala. 11 * 

Having seen what exactly the account says about the Yavana incur- 
sion, we may now ask about the historicity of this supposed event. 
Corroboration for the penetration of a group of Yavanas to Saketa is 
provided by Patanjali, who in this commentary on Panini's Grammar 
gives at one point a grammatical example arunad yavanah saketamjarunad 
yavano madhyamikdm, "the Yavana was besieging Saketa, the Yavana 
was besieging Madhyamika." 115 At another point in his commentary, 
he gives an example iha pusyamitram yajayamah, "here we are sacrificing 
for Pusyamitra": an expression which seems to imply that Patanjali was 
a near-contemporary of Pusyamitra Sunga. 116 This consequently streng- 
thens the possibility that some form of Yavana incursion to the central 
region of northern India took place prior to the reign of Pusyamitra. 
The "Madhyamika" referred to by Patanjali is close to modern Chitor- 
garh in Rajasthan, which would have been a region probably adjacent 
to the Sunga realm. Kalidasa recounts in his Malavikagnimitra that 
Puspamitra appointed his grandson Vasumitra to guard his sacrificial 
horse, which wandered on the right bank of the Sindhu river and was 
seized by Yavana cavalrymen — the latter being thereafter defeated by 
Vasumitra. 117 The "Sindhu" referred to in this context may denote 
the river Indus: but such an extension of Sunga power seems unlikely, 
and it is more probable that it denotes one of two rivers in central India 
—either the Sindhu river which is a tributary of the Yamuna and has L 
source a short distance north-west of Vidisa, or the Kali-Sindhu river 
which is a tributary of the Ghamba I and passes close to Chitorgarh and 
Ujjain after rising near Narmada. In this event, therefore, we may 

1 14 See note 33 to the translation. 

115 Mahabhasya 3.2.111. 

116 Mahabhasya 3.2.123. 

1}7 Malavikagnimitra 5.15.14-2^. 
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consider Kalidasa's statement as increasing the likelihood of a Yavana 
presence in Madhyamika during the reign of Pusyamitra. 

A distinctive series of Indo-Greek coins has been found at several 
places in central India: including at Dewas, some 22 miles to the east 
of Ujjain. 118 These therefore add further definite support to the likeli- 
hood of an Indo-Greek presence in Malwa: but no Indo-Greek coins 
have yet been found at either Saketa or Pataliputra. If, however, the 
Yuga-Purana is correct in relating that the Yavanas penetrated to these 
latter places but returned shortly thereafter, this would be by no means 
surprising. We do indeed find inscriptional evidence for the presence 
of Yavanas in central and eastern India at a somewhat later date, without 
numismatic corroboration of the latter: thus the Besnagar Garuda pillar 
inscription witnesses to the presence of the Yavana Heliodorus son of 
Dion in Vidisa as an envoy from Taxila of king Antialkidas around 140 
B.C. 119 ; while the Hathigumpha inscription relates somewhat enigmati- 
cally that in his eighth year Kharavela stormed Gorathagiri, put fear into 
the inhabitants of Rajagrha, and sent the Yavana king Dimita back to 
Mathura. 120 The name "Dimita" (or Dimita) is almost certainly an 
adaptation of "Demetrios": and the inscription thus indicates a Yavana 
presence in Magadha, probably around the middle of the first century 
B.C. 

Mention may be made here of the so-called Pancala "Mitra" coins 
found at Pataliputra and elsewhere, and the -mitra names found in 
inscriptions at Bodh Gaya. 121 Narain's suggestion that the appearance of 
Mathura and Pancala coinage in these eastern areas of northern India 
may be linked with the Yuga-Purana references to the expedition of the 
Mathuras and Pancalas with the Yavanas to Magadha 122 would seem 
a quite plausible explanation: and it adds further weight to the likeli- 
hood that this account of a Yavana incursion to Saketa and Pataliputra 
— in alliance with the Pancalas and Mathuras — is indeed historical. In 
line with the above discussion, therefore, we may infer that such an 
event probably took place, after the reign of Salisuka Maurya (c. 200 
B.C.) and before that of Pusyamitra Sunga (c. 187 B.C.). This would 
accordingly place the Yavana incursion during the reign of the Ii id <« 

118 M.B. Mitchiner, IGISC vol.9 pp.800-801, ibid., The Ancient & Classical ir arid, 
p.367; Bhatt, 'A Unique Indo-Greek Coin from Malwa'. 

119 Sircar, Select Inscriptions I, pp.88-89. 

120 Line 8: Sircar ,-SeZect Inscriptions I, pp. 213-221. 

121 Discussed in G below. 

122 Narain, The Indo-Greeks, pp.86, 176-178. 
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Greek kings Euthydemos (c. 230-190 B.C.) or Demetrios (c. 205-190 as 
co-regent, and 190-171 B.C. as supreme ruler). There is little or no 
reason to suppose that this Yavana incursion represented an imperial 
campaign, or anything more than an expeditionary force: and the 
sudden departure of this Yavana force soon after it had reached Patali- 
putra might even be taken to suggest that the whole episode ended in 
fiasco from the Indo-Greek point of view. The reference to the terrible 
war occurring in the Indo-Greek realm which prompted the sudden 
return of the Yavana force suggests, in this context, one of three events: 
namely either the two-year besiege of Euthydemos in Balkh by Antiochus 
III (c. 208-206 B.C.), after which Antiochus himself marched eastwards 
and renewed his friendship with Sophagasenos "the king of the 
Indians"; 1 - 23 or the seccession of Sogdiana from Bactria (c. 190 B.C.); 
or else the revolt of Eucratides, who usurped the throne from Demetrios 
(c. 171 B.C.). Eucratides himself is said to have reduced India under 
his power: 12 ' 1 while Demetrios is accorded the title "king of the Indians" 
by Justin 128 — a title which may imply that he merely ruled over certain 
formerly Indian principalities in north-west India, but which may 
equally imply that he authorised ventures yet further afield. Although 
it is clearly not possible to be certain as to when this Yavana incursion 
took place, the most likely date is perhaps around 190 B.C.: a period 
which saw the death of Euthydemos and the seccession of Sogdiana in the 
Indo-Greek realm, which would doubtless have prompted the return of 
any Indo-Greek expeditionary forces to their own realm; and a period 
which also witnessed the final downfall of the Mauryas and the emergence 
of the new Sunga dynasty under Pusyamitra in India. 

E. Seven kings of Saketa (slokas 58-59) 

It is somewhat ironic that the Maurya dynasty, which was estab- 
lished by Candragupta around 325 B.C. under the inspiration of a 
Greek incursion by Alexander, 128 may well have been hastened to an 
end by a further (Indo-) Greek incursion around 190 B.C. Just as 
Alexander's example prompted Candragupta to overthrow the last Nanda 
king, so too the confusion wrought by the advent of a joint Yavana- 
pancala-Mathura force may have provided the opportunity for Pusya- 
mitra to overthrow the last Maurya king and establish his own dynasty. 

123 Polybius, The Histories 1 1 .39. 1-16. 

124 Justin, Trogus Pompeius 41.6. 

125 Justin, Trogus Pompeius 41.6: see also Strabo, Geography 11.11.1 

126 Cf. Strabo, Geography 15.2.9. 
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Pusyamitra is said in the Puranas to have been the senant or aimv 
commander of the last Maurya king Brhadratha: and to judge from In , 
name, it is quite possible that he himself may have come originally from 
the then Maurya domains of Pancala or Mathura, where many of ( I it- 
subsequent "Mitra" kings are known to have ruled (see next sub-section). 
Seen in this light, therefore, we may perhaps suppose that the Pafii alaa 
and Mathuras — seeking to hasten the fall of a rapidly weakening Maurya 
empire and to establish their own independence (which, numismatically, 
they thereafter achieved) — enlisted the help of a Yavana contingent and 
proceeded to the Maurya capital to sound the death-knell of tli.it 
dynasty. If the "Mitra" Pusyamitra was indeed of Pancala or Mathura 
origin, the advent of this force — composed of many of his compatriots — 
« would have provided him with an ideal opportunity to dispose of his 
Maurya master and to have himself proclaimed as ruler. 

The Yuga-Purana does not give any details of these seven kings of 
Saketa, and does not even provide any of their names. It merely states 
that they were mighty kings, whose soldiers engaged in bloody conflicts 
and ravaged the surrounding countryside. Numismatically, rule of 
Saketa — the capital of Kosala, which shared its western border with 
Pancala — passed during the Sunga period to a line of kings, some of 
whom were apparently descended from Pusyamitra: we have on coins 
the names of Visakhadeva, Dhanadeva and Jayavarman, who were 
probably among the later rulers of this line: 127 and also an inscription 
of Dhanadeva, who claims therein to be the sixth in descent from the 
sendpati Pusyamitra and styles himself koialddhipa (king or ruler of 
Kosala) 128 As Dhanadeva's inscription is to be placed epigraphically 
not earlier than the middle of the first century B.C., it is likely that the 
reigns of these "seven mighty kings of Saketa" spanned the period down 
to around the middle or end of the first century B.C.: namely down to 
the time when the Yuga-Purana account was most probably composed 
(see section 12). 

F. Anarchy, and Amrata in Patalipulra (slokas 60 and 65-70b) 

Having taken note of the reigns of certain kings in Saketa, the Yuga 
Purdna now reverts to an account of the kings of Pataliputra. Since men- 
tion of the Sungas is yet to come, it would seem that the account is at 

127 See M.B. Mitchiner, The Ancient & Classical World, p.576. 

128 Sircar, Select Inscriptions, pp.94-5. 
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this point intended to be chronologically continuous, taking up the narra- 
tive from the point where it left off with the departure of the Yavanas 
from Pataliputra. 

The account first speaks of an uprising amongst the peoples of Maga- 
dha, leading to a period of conflict during which Pataliputra was deserted 
and the regnal succession uncertain. In the midst of this confusion, a 
certain Amrata is said to have temporarily usurped power: but to have 
then been replaced by a line of kings who may fairly safely be identified 
with the Sungas (see G). The account paints a fiery and adverse picture 
of this Amrata: a person of low-born or outcaste status (Mleccha), bear- 
ing the epithet Lohitaksa or "the red-eyed" and clad in red garments, 
advancing upon the city with his kinsmen in order to rob and plunder its 
helpless and ruler-less people; and, what was most heinous in the Brahmin- 
eyes of our author, destroying the established social system by establi- 
shing and promoting castes which had traditionally been outcaste— just 
as he himself is deemed to be an outcaste. 

No mention of such a person is to be found in any other source. The 
name "Amrata" (or variant Amlata) does not seem to be a Sanskrit name, 
but a Sanskritisation of a non-Sanskritic original. The account relates 
that Amrata was not a native of Pataliputra, but that he had gone there 
from elsewhere: and that all those who went (? with him) to the city 
approached it "through the desolate hill-area" (sunyam asadya parvatam). 
This expression recalls the approach of Krsna, Arjuna and Bhima to the 
Magadhan capital as depicted in the Mahdbhdrata: wherein, after procee- 
ding along the northern bank of the Ganga, they then crossed the Ganga 
and the Sona (near whose confluence Pataliputra was situated) and 
reached the Magadhan city Rajagrha (a short distance south of Patali- 
putra) by crossing the Gorathagiri mountain, the present-day Barabar 
hills (goratham girim asadya dadrsur mdgadham puram). 129 Since, indeed, 
this is the only noteworthy range of hills in the vicinity of Pataliputra, 
the account would seem to imply that Amrata reached Pataliputra from 
the south, after crossing this range of hills. 

relates that in his eighth regnal year he negotiated the Gorathagiri range 
of hills in order to reach Rajagrha from Kalinga (line 8: goTadhagirirjfi 
dhatapayita rdjagaham upapldayati); while in his twelfth regnal year he 
again marched to Magadha, watered his horses and elephants in the 
Ganga, caused the Magadha king Brhaspatimitra to pay him homage, 



129 Mahdbhdrata 2.18.30. 
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subdued both Magadha and Ariga, and took a Jain statue siezed by Nanda 
back to Kalinga (lines 11-12). Kharavela moreover describes himsr II M 
siri-kadara-iartra-vat , "he who has a tawney-coloured body" (line 2).'" " 
These points consequently suggest that Kharavela may be synonymous 
with the "Amrata" of this account. There are, however, a number 
of difficulties involved in making such identification. Apart from t In- 
difference in name, the Hathlgumpha inscription of Kharavela dates 
fairly certainly from the 1st century B.C. Palaeographically, it is later 
than the Besnagar inscription of Heliodorus (c. 140 B.C.: see D above), 
and perhaps slightly later than the Nanaghat Satavahana inscriptions (c. 
60 B.C.: see I below). Kharavela mentions that his period is 300 years - 
or, according to a less-probable interpretation, 103 years (trivarsasatam) — 
later than that of Nanda (line 6): and since the Nandas ruled from about 
367 B.C. to 325 B.C., this would place Kharavela around either 50 B.C. 
or 250 B.C. The latter of these two dates is extremely unlikely: even if 
Kharavela was a contemporary of the later Mauryas (taking the latest 
possible date of 103 years after 325 B.C.), his mention Brhaspatimitra as 
the ruler of Magadha — and of his own subjugation of Magadha and Anga 
— is contradicted by both literary and numismatic sources relating to that 
period; and the "Mitra" kings were in any case contemporaries of the 
Sungas and their successors, rather than of the Mauryas (see G below). 
Similarly, Kharavela's mention of Satakarni (line 4) as his contemporary 
points to a date in the mid-lst century B.C. Thus it fairly certain that 
Kharavela did not go to Magadha after the Yavana incursion and before 
the reign of the Sungas (c. 190 B.C.): but that he went there rather 
around 50 B.C. As the present account stands, therefore, it is impossible 
to identify Kharavela with Amrata. It is possible, however, that the acco- 
unt itself should be reinterpreted: and that the passage dealing with 
Amrata (slokas 65-70 b) should be taken with the preceding slokas 61-64 
as a summary account of events, given before the main account reverts 
to the reigns of the Agnives"ya kings. There would be several advantages 
to such an interpretation: in the first place, no "intruder"-king would be 
said to reign between the Yavana incursion and the Sungas (an event 
to which no other source alludes); and in the second place, Amrata 
would be said to reign after the destruction of the Saka king (c. 60 !," 
see I below), whereby his identification with Kharavela would appear nil 
the more likely. Such an interpretation would nonetheless necessitate a 
revision of the present form of the account, by dividing sloka 70 and 

130 Sircar, Select Inscriptions I, pp.213-221. 
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taking 70c-d— commencing tato bhavisyati r&ja, "then there will be a king" 
—as the start of a new section. On balance, however, this difficulty does 
not seem insurmountable: and the account may consequently be inter- 
preted as relating that the Mleccha Amrata— red-eyed and clothed in red 
—went to the Magadhan capital, robbed its people and destroyed the 
castes, at a time subsequent to the Saka incursion (of about 60 B.C.) and 
before the end of the Kali Yuga (placed by our author around the mid-lst 
century B.C.: see land J below). Such an interpretation accordingly 
suggests, for the reasons already noted, that "Amrata" of our account is 
to be identified with Kharavela. 

G. The rule of the Agnivesya kings (slokas 61 and 70c-81). 

The account goes into some detail in describing the reigns of certain 
kings called Agnives'yas. This name is apparently given both to the 
dynasty as a whole (sloka 61) and also to one of its prominent members, 
who is nonetheless not its founder (slokas 79-80). The first king mentioned 
is Gopala, who is said to have been a co-regent with Puspaka (or Pusyaka): 
thereafter came the reign of Puspaka alone, who succeeded by Anaranya; 
and he was in turn succeeded by a Brahmin called Vikuyasas (slokas 70c- 
74). It is said that these kings ruled in Puspapura or Pataliputra: and 
that during their reigns the city once again saw prosperity and an increase 
of population. The account then switches its focus of attention from 
Pataliputra to the Bhadrayaka (or Bhadrapaka) land: it mentions two 
kings who ruled there, namely Agnimitra and Agnivesya. Agnimitra is 
said to wrought his own downfall by quarrelling with the Brahmins on 
account of an exceedingly beautiful young girl who was born there: while 
Agnivesya is said to have been a mighty sovereign who ultimately 
perished in a battle against the Savaras. 

The name "Agnivesya" for this line of kings is not known from other 
sources. Of the two regions over which they ruled, the location of the 
second— Bhadrayaka— is not referred to elsewhere: the mention of the 
Savaras (or Sabalas, as in sloka 63) suggests, however, that it was a region 
of the Vindhyas. The Savaras are listed in several places alongside the 
Andhras, Vaidarbhas, Pulindas and Vindhya-dwellers: 1 8 1 the first two 
of these dwelt to the south of the Narmada river, while the Pulindas 
dwelt around and to the west of Jabalpur and had their capital near 

131 For example Mahabharata 12.200.39: Matsya Purdria 114.46-48: also Aitareya 
Brahmaria 7.18. A place named Bhadraraka, probably around Baroda, is known: see 
Law, Historical Geography, p. 277. 
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Vidisa. The Savaras are moreover probably to be connected wiih the 
present-day Savaris living around Bhopal and Gwalior: and this furthei 
suggests that the Bhadrayaka land may have been in a similar or adjoin 
ing region. This is made still more likely by the reference to Agnimitra 'l 
infatuation with a beautiful young girl of that land: for this story formi 
the basis of Kalidasa's play Malavikagnimitra ("Agnimitra and Mala 
vika"), wherein Agnimitra Sunga appears as the viceroy of Puspamitra in 
Vidisa. These two points therefore suggest that both Agnimitra and 
Agnivesya ruled over the region around Vidisa: and further, that they 
were both Sunga kings. 

Of the four kings of this Agnivesya line who are said to have ruled in 
Pataliputra, two are known from other sources. A seal found in t he 
excavations at Pataliputra bears the name of Gopala, 132 who is otherwise 
unmentioned in other literary accounts: while the co-founder and subse- 
quently sole ruler Puspaka rriay probably be identified with the Sunga- 
founder Pusyamitra. It is indeed uncertain whether his name was Pu?ya 
mitra or Puspamitra: 133 the letters p and y are among the easiest to con- 
fuse in manuscripts, and many Puranas— in either some or all of thei] 
manuscripts — as well as Kalidasa refer to him as Puspamitra. Conver- 
sely, several manuscripts of Yuga-Purana refer to him as Pusyaka. Tin- 
Puranas do not refer to Pusyamitra as having been a co-regent at the start 
of his reign: but they equally do not refer to Agnimitra as having been a 
co-ruler wish Pusyamitra at the start of his reign, as is stated by Kali- 
dasa. In several contexts the Puranas similarly list as consecutive 1 1 ie 
reigns of kings who were in all probability contemporary rulers for a{ 
least part of their reigns: as for example in the case of the Satavahan;i ;. 
More significantly, however, they do not list any of the other kings givi D 
in this account: but instead they give a list of nine Sungas, whose namei 
usually appear as Pusyamitra, Agnimitra, Vasujyestha or Sujyestha, 
Vasumitra, Andhraka or Bhadraka, Pulindaka, Ghosa, Bhagav.u.i oj 
Samabhaga and DevabhGmi. 

Numismatically, the situation during the Sunga period would seen, 
to have been far less straightforward than either of these lists would 
suggest. The post-Maurya period witnessed the rise of a large numbei 
of ruling dynasties in several parts of northern India. The princil 

successor of the Mauryas was a line of kings who issued a series of ai 

mous silver and copper punch-marked coins: these were issued for .i shd I 



132 D.B. Spooner, 'Mr. Rajan Tata's Excavations at Pataliputra', p.79. 

133 E.G. Biihler, 'Pushpamitra or Pushyamitra ?'. 
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time from mints in Pataliputra and (briefly) Mathura, and then subse- 
quently from mints in Vidisa, Ujjain and Eran. 184 It is regrettable that 
the series— like all punch- marked series — bears no names of the issuing 
rulers: but we may safely assign it to the line of Hsunga kings. In western 
India and the Panjab, a number of small states and tribes asserted their 
independence and issued coins: such as the Audumbaras, the Trigartas, 
the Kulutas, the Vrsnis, the Kunindas, the Kurus, the Purus, the 
Agodakas, and the Yaudheyas. 13 s Towering over these in central 
northern India, however, were two distinct lines of rulers, who issued 
two equally distinctive series of coins: namely the kings of Mathura and 
Pancala. In Mathura, the brief issue of (&unga) punch-marked coinage 
was soon superseded by a series of coins struck in the name of Gomitra. 
Thereafter reigned a succession of "Mitra" kings, including Suryamitra, 
Brahmamitra, Dadhamitra, and Visnumitra: these were succeeded by 
"Datta" kings — Purusadatta, Sesadatta, Bhavadatta, and others — who 
ruled until they were replaced around A.D. 1 by the Saka Mahaksatrapa 
Rajuvula. 1 3 * Pancala in the post- Maurya period — with its capital at 
Ahicchatra near modern Bareilly— was ruled first by "Gupta", "Pala" 
and "Sena" kings: Damagupta, Rudragupta and Jayagupta; Visvapala 
and Yajfiapala; Yugasena and Vasusena. These were then succeeded 
by a long dynasty of "Mitra" kings: Jyesthamitra, Dhruvamitra, Visnu- 
mitra, Jayamitra, Indramitra and Varunamitra; Phalgunimitra, Bhumi- 
mitra and Suryamitra; Bhanumitra, Agnimitra, and Brhaspatimitra; 
and then by Bhadraghosa, whereafter Pancala was absorbed into the 
Kusana empire around A.D. 80. 13T Further to the east, we have 
already seen that Kosala was ruled by a separate line of kings in 
Saketa; 188 while in Kausambi — the capital of Vatsa — there arose a 
further line of rulers issuing a distinctive series of coins, among whom 
were Brhaspatimitra, Asvaghosa, Parvata, Agnimitra, Jyesthamitra, Sarpa- 
mitra, and Dhanadeva, as well as several further "Mitra" kings. 139 Coins 
of further "Mitra" kings— including Indramitra— have been found at 
Pataliputra: 140 while the names of two other "Mitra" kings — namely 

134 M.B. Mitchiner, The Ancient & Classical World, pp.550-555, 580-582. 

135 Ibid., IGISC vol.7 pp.625-652. 

136 Ibid., pp.652-658. 

137 Ibid., pp.662-672. 

138 See E above. 

139 M.B. Mitchiner, The Ancient & Classical World, pp.577-8; also P.L. Gupta 
Coins, pp.39-40, who names a number of further Mitra kings. 

140 D.B. Spooner, 'Mr. Rajan Tata's Excavations at Pataliputra', pp.79, 84-85. 
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Brahmamitra and Indramitra — have been found inscribed on railings at 
Bodh Gaya. 141 In addition to these^other "Mitra" kings are known to 
have ruled in the Panjab (Aryamitra, Mahamitra, Mahabhutimitra and 
Bhanumitra) and among the Purus (Datamitra). 142 Since few of these 
various lines of rulers are mentioned in literary sources, it is clearly diffi- 
cult to know the precise relationship or connection between them: altho- 
ugh it may be said that each of the series of coins associated with parti- 
cular regions is relatively distinctive, and that therefore — despite certain 
recurrences of names — each of the rulers who issued coins in particular 
series is quite separate and distinct from rulers who issued coins in other 
series. The same indeed holds true for the Suiigas and their anonymous 
series of punch-marked coins: and it would seem quite illegitimate to 
attempt — as has been done by number of writers— to connect individual 
!sunga rulers with coins of "Mitra" and other kings of Mathura and 
Pancala, merely on the basis of recurrent names. What does emerge 
very clearly from the coinage of this period is that, during the post- 
Maurya period and before the rise of the Ksatrapas and Kusanas, there 
arose a number of small kingdoms throughout northern India, foremost 
among which were those of the Suhgas, the Pancalas and the Mathuras: 
and that all three of these included a sizeable number of "Mitra" kings. 
We know that at least one of these post-Maurya rulers — namely Dhana- 
deva of Saketa in Kosala— claimed descent from Pusyamitra Sunga: 143 
and it is quite possible that others in these lines of kings were similarly 
interrelated. We might even go so far as to suggest that Pusyamitra was 
instrumental in establishing certain viceroys or regents in such regions as 
Kosala, Paficala and Mathura who — or whose successors — thereafter asser- 
ted their own independence: thus the Gopala in our account who is said 
to have ruled alongside Puspaka/Pusyamitra might in fact be Gomitra, 
who founded the line of the "Mitra" kings of Mathura. This suggestion, 
it must be admitted, is speculative: but what is clear is that the Surigas 
very rapidly lost whatever authority they may have held in northern 
India; their power held out briefly in Pataliputra, but then the focus of 
the Suhga realm shifted to their domains in Malwa, centred on the three 
cities of Vidisa, Eran and Ujjain. 

Sunga coinage, being anonymous and uninscribed, can clearly offei 

141 J.H. Marshall, 'Archaeological Exploration in India 1907-8', p.1096; also AS] 
Annual Report 1907-8, pp.40-41. 

142 M.B. Mitchiner, IGISC vol.7 pp.644-647. 

143 Sircar, Select Inscriptions I, pp.94-95, 
9 
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no help in trying to discern the individual rulers of the Sunga dynasty. 
Slight help is given by inscriptions, where we have mention of Bhaga- 
vata 1 **— who is also listed in the Puranas as the penultimate Sunga king: 
but on the other hand we also have inscriptional reference to the Vidisa 
king Bhagabhadra who received the Yavana envoy Heliodorus, 14 B yet 
who is not listed in the Puranas. 1 " It must be admitted that/ in the 
light of . this seemingly disparate evidence, it remains difficult to throw 
definite light upon the exact line of Sunga succession. Yet this section in 
the Yuga-Purana relating to the "Agnivesya" kings does seem to corres- 
pond essentially in a number of features to what we know from other 
sources about the Suhgas, the rulers of both Pataliputra and Vidisa. 

One further point of interest in this account may be noted : namely 
that Agnimitra is said to have reigned in the Bhadrayaka land "in the 
Kilaka (year)" (sloka 77). The "Kilaka" is the name for the 42nd year 
in the astronomical 60-year cycle of Jupiter: and bearing in mind that 
this account appears within an astronomical work which elsewhere deals 
with the cycle of Jupiter, 1 * 7 the reference may accordingly be of some 
significance. The Kilaka would denote in this context the year 183 B.C. 
(and subsequently 123 B.C.): and it may therefore be that, according 
to our author, it was in that year that Agnimitra became viceroy in 
Vidisa to Pusyamitra. Assuming that Pusyamitra overthrew the last 
Maurya king around 189 B.C., this would accord with Kalidasa's 
account that Agnimitra's infatuation with a young Malava girl occurred 
while Pusyamitra was reigning, and whije a (former) Maurya minister 
still figured prominently in political affairs. 1 * 8 The evidence does not, 
however, allow us to proceed further than to state this possibility. 

H. The reign of king Satuvara (sloka 87) 

The account next moves on— after an interlude describing the evil 
conduct of men and women -to speak of a king named Satuvara, whose 
reign is spoken of as having been an oppressive one, and who is said to 
have died after the tenth year of his reign had passed. 

144 Sircar, Select Inscriptions J, pp.89-90 

146 Sircar has suggested -somewhat speculatively-that he may be the same as 
Bhadraka, whom the Bhdgavata Purdpa lists in place of Andhraka. 
1'47 In Anga 5 of the Gdrgfya jyotigat 
HB MilMM$nimUral.pA & ff, 
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a £aka incursion: and the structure of these two episodes resembles that 
of the two earlier adjacent accounts of the oppressive reign of Salisuk.i 
followed by the Yavana incursion. In the earlier episodes, the first is 
seemingly chronologically adjacent to the second: it acts, indeed, almost 
as an introduction to and explanation of the second, with the oppressive 
reign being followed by an invasion of foreigners. The present two 
episodes, being structured in the same way, may similarly be intended to 
be chronologically adjacent to each other: with Satuvara's oppressive 
reign providing, along with the generally evil conduct of men, the 
rationale for the Saka incursion. 

The name "Satuvara", although it is not found in this form in other 
sources, bears comparison with "Satavahana" — the family or kula name 
of the Andhra or Satavahana dynasty of kings. It is by no means 
improbable that the former name represents an adaptation of the Dravi- 
dian form of the latter: in which case we might infer that the account 
is again at this point not chronologically continuous, but now alters its 
attention to around the middle of the first century B.C. 

The Saka incursion is linked, in Brahminical and Jain sources, with 
the era of 58 B.C.: and with the reign of the legendary king Vikrama. 
We shall be examining these in a moment: but it is worth noting here 
that, according to Jain sources, a group of Sakas came to Ujjain upon 
the invitation of one of its citizens, who was outraged at the conduct of 
the king of Ujjain (there named as Gadabhilla) and succeeded in this 
way in having him dethroned. A similarity in structure between these 
episodes can once again be seen, wherein the reign of an oppressive 
king is followed — or in the case of the Jain legends, terminated— by the 
advent of Sakas. According to numismatic evidence — which we shall 
examine in greater detail below — the ruler of Ujjain around 50 B.C. 
was not Gadabhilla but one of the early Satavahana kings: and if indeed 
we accept that a group of Sakas penetrated to Ujjain at around thai 
period, it would have been a Satavahana king whom they encountered 
there. Seen from this standpoint, therefore, the account of king Satu- 
vara as reigning just prior to the Saka incursion of around the middle 
of the first century B.C. strengthens the possibility already suggested 
that Satuvara is to be identified as one of the early Satavahana ki 
This question is best considered, however, in connection with the accounl 
of the Saka incursion, to which we now turn. 
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I. The &aka incursion and defeat (slokas 62-64 and 88-89) 

The account relates that a mighty Saka king, in his greed for wealth, 
came on a plundering raid and destroyed large number of men ("a quar- 
ter of living being"): but that, during the course of his plundering, he was 
killed by the Kalinga king Sata and by a certain group of (Kovedu- 
kanda ?) Sabalas— whereafter the Sakas returned to their own city with a 
large amount ("a quarter") of wealth and booty. 

The exact place to which the Sakas came is not mentioned in the 
account: but the reference to their defeat by the Sabalas or peoples of 
the central Vindhyas (see above) would be fully in accord with their 
having come to Ujjain. We may also bear in mind that the account itself 
was quite possibly composed in Ujjain (see section 11): and this would 
be adequate reason for the episode being recounted in some detail. 

The main further source which refers to a Saka incursion is the Kala- 
ka-cycle of legends, which are usually to be found at the end of manus- 
cripts of the Jain Kalpa Sutra ascribed to Bhadrabahu. This work forms 
part ofthe Svetambara Jain canon, and was probably composed around 
the 5th or 6th century A.D.: many of the extant manuscripts date from 
the 13th and 14th centuries A.D., and the number of different versions 
current at that period suggests that the basic story had originated at a 
considerably earlier date. 119 Furthermore, the fact that these legends 
have been incorporated within a canonical work and adapted to serve 
the purpose of explaining a particular ceremonial point— namely the 
alteration ofthe date ofthe Paryusana festival by Kalaka— similarly points 
to an earlier origin. These legends basically relate that king Gadabhilla 
came to the throne of Ujjain in 75 B.C 1B0 and established a dynasty 
which lasted for 152 years, until the start of the Saka era in A.D. 78. 
Thirteen years after his accession— namely in 62 B.C.— he was expelled 
from the city by a confederation of Saka chiefs, who remained there for 

149 Different versions of the legends have been usefully collected in W. Norman 
Brown, The Story of Kalaka. Brown distinguishes 17 main versions, and lists several 
different manuscripts of each version. Those which are particularly relevant in the 
present context are among the oldest: namely numbers 1 (Long Anonymous Version), 

2, 4, 5, 8 (the Prabhdvacarita), 9, 11 (by Bhavadevastlri), and 12 (by Dharmaprabhasuri).' 
See also H.Jacobi, 'Das Kalakacarya-Kathanaka', ZDMG 34, 1880, pp.247-318; and 
S.M. Nawab, The Collection of Kalaka Story (sic), 2 vols. 

150 The date ascribed to Gadabhilla may also be arrived at by calculating for- 
wards from the date of Mahavira's nirvana in 527 B.C.: thereafter, Palaka is said to have 
ruled for 60 years, the Nandas for 155 years; the Maury as for 108 years; Pusyamitra for 
30 years; Balamitra and Bhanumitra for 60 years; and Nabhovahana for 40 years. 
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four years: but then his son Vikrama reconquered the city in 58 B.C., 
established his own era, and reigned for 60 years. Examining the account 
in greater detail, it is said that Gadabhilla aroused the anger of the monk 
Kalaka by seducing the latter's sister Sarasvati: whereupon Kalaka tf»« 
veiled to Saka-kula (the west bank of the river Indus), where the noble; 
were called Sahis and their supreme overlord Sahanusahi. He stayed 
there as guest of one of the Sahis: until one day this Sahi— along with 93 
other Sahis— incurred the displeasure of the Sahanusahi, who ordered 
them to take their own lives. Kalaka persuaded them to travel instead 
with him across the Indus to Hinduka, where they eventually overthrew 
king Gadabhilla and took possession of Ujjain. There they came to he- 
called Sakas, because they came from Saka-kula: and Kalaka then left 
the Sakas in Ujjain, and went to the court of Salivahana in Pratisthana, 
Some four years afterwards, these Sakas were defeated and expelled from 
Ujjain by Vik rama the son of Gadabhilla. Certain other versions of the 
legend add further details: notably the Prabandhacintdmani of Merutuflffa, 
which relates that Vikrama was originally living in Pratisthana but, 
hearing that his mother had died in Ujjain, he went to that city, became 
king, and ruled over 96 rival monarchs. 161 

The precise detail given ofthe Saka-rulers' titles— Shah and Shahan- 
shah, rather than the simple "Saka" found in all other Indian sources - 
suggests that the account may have some factual basis. It will be noted 
that this narrative speaks of a close relation between Vikrama and t he 
Satavahanas —Salivahana being a variant of Satavahana, the two names 
often interchanging even within individual texts. This connection il 
further amplified in a large number of further legendary accountl 
which speak ofthe hostility which later arose between Vikrama of Ujjain 
and Satavahana of Pratisthana (the main Satavahana capital on the 
river Godavari). The latter accounts are derived primarily from the 
now-lost Brhatkatha of Gunadhya— a work referred to and praised by 
such writers as Bana, Dandin and Subandhu 162 — and are to be found 
in such works as the Brhatkathaslokasamgraha of Budhasvamin (e. 9th 



tsagara of Somadeva (both c. 11th century A.D.). A further notabli 
source is the Vikramacarita or Simhasanadvdtrimiaka (c. 12th cenlur) 
A.D.). Gunadhya himself is said in these to have been a mini i, , „| 

151 Prabandhacintdmani, chapter 1: vikramarka-prabandha. 

152 Sec Ilarfacarita, introductory verse 17: Kadambari, para.106: KSmyHarh I 
Vdsavadaud vv.110, 147. 
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king Satavahana at Pratisthana, and to have related his Brhatkatha to 
the king. In all these literary sources, therefore, it is said that king 
Vikrama became king of Ujjain, after defeating a group of Sakas: and 
that he had a close connection, and subsequently rivalry, with king 
Satavahana of Pratisthana — the latter of whom is often said to have been 
proclaimed king by the inhabitants of Pratisthana when he solved a 
legal dispute which king Vikrama had been unable to resolve, this then 
being the cause of their subsequent rivalry. 

The Puranas make no mention of any Saka incursion: nor do they 
speak of a king named Vikrama. Equally, however, they do not speak 
of a king named Satavahana or Salivahana: but they do refer to the 
Satavahana dynasty by another name, namely as the Andhras. Their 
lists of Andhras or Satavahanas 183 contain the names of many kings, 
a sizeable number of whom are also known from inscriptions and coins. 
The first king, who is said to have been andhrajatiya or of Andhra birth, 
is named either Sisuka, Sindhuka or similar, and is said to have reigned 
for 23 years: he was succeeded by his brother Krsna, who reigned for 
either 10 {Vayu, Brahmanda generally) or 18 (Matsya, Vayu) years: and 
Krsna was in turn succeeded by his (or Sisuka's) son Sri Satakarni, who 
reigned for 56 years. 10 * All three of these kings are also known from 
inscriptions: Krsna is known— in the Prakritic form Kanha— from a 
Nasik cave inscription, 1 " 8 while both Simuka (i.e. the Puranic Sisuka 
etc.) and Sri Satakarni are referred to in Na.na.ghat cave inscriptions (in 
the vicinity of Poona). 186 Krsna is spoken of as a member of the 
Satavahana family (sadavahanakule kanhe); while Simuka is referred to 
as Simuka-Satavahana (ray a simukasatavahano sirirriato), from which it 
would appear that he incorporated the family name "Satavahana" with 
his own name. 

Numismatically also, we have evidence of three early Satavahana 
kings — or rather, of three names which appear on early Satavahana 
coinage. The first of these is Satavahana — usually spelt (siri) satavahana 
or sadavahana —whose coins have all been found at or around Nevasa, 

153 Bhdgavata Parana 12.1.22-28: Brahmanda Purdna 2.3.74.161-170: Matsya Purdna 
273.1-17: Vayu Purana 2.37.342-352: Vifnu Purdna 4.24.12-13. 

154 A number of manuscripts of the Matsya Purdna state that Sri Satakarni reigned 
for 10 years, and then subsequently mention another Satakarni who ruled for 56 years: 
see Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p.39. 

155 Sircar, Select Inscriptions I, pp.189-190. 

156 Ibid., pp.190-197. 
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near Paithan or Pratisthana on the river Godavari. 187 The other two 
are Sri Satakarni and &rl Sata: both of whose coins were issued from 
mints in Eran, Ujjain and Tripuri, as well as from the Nevasa mint near 
Pratisthana. The latter two kings are, moreover, the only Satavahana 
rulers whose coins were minted north of the river Narmada. 188 We may 
also note here that there is a series of early coins from Ujjain which 
bear non-Sanskritic names— such as Rajula (to be distinguished from 
the later Ksatrapa Rajuvula, whose coin-types differ considerably), 
Mahu, Dasa, Sauma, Valaka and Hamugama — which are quite possibly 
attributable to certain early Saka rulers of Ujjain. 189 The ensuing 
Malava coinage, continuing into the Gupta period, mostly bear the 
legends jaya malavanarp,, malavanam jaya, or simply jaya — "the victory 
of the Malavas". We should perhaps keep in mind here that use of the 
era of 58 B.C. — which was almost certainly founded by the Saka king 
Azes 180 — was perpetuated, from around 150 A.D., solely by the Malavas: 
it was referred to firstly as the Krta era, "handed down by the Malava 
people", 151 then from around A.D. 400 as the Malava era: until from 
around A.D. 750 onwards it is termed the Vikrama era, commemora- 
ting the victory of the legendary Malava hero Vikrama over the Sakas. 
It should be remembered that "Vikrama" is-primarily an epithet, mean- 
ing "the valiant one": and as such, it was adopted by both Samudra 
Gupta and Gandra Gupta II, as well as by many Calukya rulers of the 
Deccan. The legends of "Vikrama" — like those of "Satavahana"— need 
not, therefore, be taken to refer to a particular individual named Vik- 
rama: but there would seem ample evidence, both literary and numis- 
matic, to suggest that they refer to a famous victory gained by a king of 
Malwa and/or by the peoples of Malwa over a certain Saka chief or 
chiefs: a victory which took place at a time very close to that of tin- 
founding of an era in 58 B.C., and which over the centuries came to be 
regarded as the cause of the founding of that era. 

The Yuga-Purana account would corroborate this viewpoint: since 
it mentions that the Saka king was killed not merely by another kin-,, 

157 M.B. Mitchiner, IGISC vol.9 p.865. 

158 Ibid., pp. 866-870: also preceding text. 

159 Ibid., p.807; discussed by Bajpai, 'Newly discovered rare coins of early Sales'. 

160 This is made almost certain by the recent discovery of a Kharosfhi inscriptl- in 
dated in the year 63 maharayasa ayasa atidasa: see Bailey, 'Two Kharosthi casket inil 1 1 
ptions from Avaca', JRAS 1978 no. 1 pp. 3-13. 

161 As in the Mandasor inscription of the time of Naravarman, year 461 - A.D, 
404! Sircar, Sihtt Interlptiont I, pp.397-8B8, 
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but also by the Sabalas — who as we have seen were inhabitants of the 
central Vindhyan region which was a part of the Malava territories. 
There is, however, one point in the account which we have not yet 
examined: namely the statement that the Saka king was killed by — or on 
account of — a certain kalingasataraja, "a Sata king of Kalinga" or "king 
Sata of Kalinga". The name of this king immediately recalls the king 
Sata who is known from his coinage to have ruled both south of the 
Narmada and also in Ujjain and the surrounding area. The account 
mentions however, that he was a Kalinga king: a point which seemingly 
gainsays any proposed identification of the two Ssatas. We do nonetheless 
know of two other kings bearing a form of the name Sata, both of whom 
were kings of Kalinga: namely Maharaja Mahameghavahana Sri Sada 
( = Sata), referred to as the lord of Kalinga and Mahisaka in an inscrip- 
tion from Guntupally; 182 and Maharaja Manasada, referred to in an 
inscription from near Guntur. 183 The titles Maharaja and Mahamegha- 
vahana also appear in the Hathlgumpha inscription of Kharavela: 18 * 
and Mahameghavahana may probably be taken as a family-name, parallel 
to Satavahana. The two Sata inscriptions are epigraphically somewhat 
later than the Kharavela inscription, which probably places them in the 
early 1st century A.D.: since Kharavela recounts that in his second year he 
marched his army westwards to the Krsnavenva or Krsna. river "without 
paying heed to Satakarni", 165 thereby indicating that he was a contem- 
porary of Satakarni. Sircar has suggested that these Kalinga rulers bear 
(seemingly) Satavahana names because they were born of Satavahana 
princesses: 168 and in view of the reference in our account to Sata being 
in some sense a Kalingan king, it would seem quite plausible that marital 
alliances between the Satavahanas and the Kalingas took place. We 
should, however, not forget that the Puranas always refer to the former 
of these rulers not as Satavahanas but as Andhras and andhra-jatiya. The 
question of the place of origin of the Satavahanas or Andhras remains 
uncertain: although most sources would seem to locate them consistently 
around the northern and central Deccan, in the region which formed 




162 See Sircar, 'Some Epigraphic and Manuscript records', JAIH vol.3, 1970, 
pp.30-36: this is a revised edition, after R. Subrahmanyam, The Guntupally Brahmi Ins- 
cription of Kharavela. 

163 Sircar, 'Two Inscriptions from Guntur District', Ep.Ind. 32 pp.82-90. 

164 Hathlgumpha inscription, line 1. 

165 Ibid., line 4: acitayita sdtakatjinitfl. 

166 Sircar, 'Some Epigraphic and Manuscript Records', p,34, 
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in the east on Kalinga. We may perhaps infer from the reference to Sata 
as being a Kalinga king, and from the known presence of other Sata 
king in the extreme southernmost part of Kalinga (present-day Andhra 
Pradesh), that the kings of the &atavahana-fcuZa belonged to a branch of 
the Andhras in the south-east part of the Andhra territories: some of whom 
moved thence north-westwards — and, for a time, still further north into 
Malwa. Certainly some early connection between the Satavahana-fcu/a 
and Kalinga is implied in the name kalingasataraja: perhaps even that the 
isatavahana-fewZa was a family whose members dwelt both among the 
Andhras and also among the Kalingas. Kharavela's statement that he 
paid no heed to Satakarni when he marched to the river Krsna (namely 
to the region in which king Sada of Kalinga subseqently had an inscrip- 
tion engraved) implies that Satakarni either ruled over or had some other 
connection with that region; but on present evidence we can have little 
certainty as to the precise connection between the Satavahana/Sata kings 
and Kalinga. 

According to the Yuga-Pnrana account, it was the Sata king — or 
king Sata — who, together with the Sabalas, defeated the Saka king. As 
we have seen, later literary sources relate that it was "Vikrama" who 
defeated the Saka chiefs in 58 B.C. and ousted them from the city of 
Ujjain— a victory which seems to have been particularly perpetuated 
among the Malava peoples: while numismatically, the Satavahanas tem- 
porarily extended their power into the Ujjain region at around this 
period, under Sri Satakarni and Sri Sata. 187 According to the Vikrama 
legends, the Sakas remained in Ujjain for four years, whereafter Vikrama 
— who in some accounts had been living in Pratisthana — defeated them 
and reigned for 60 years: according to the Puranas, Sri Satakarni ruled 
for 56 years; while numismatically, it was under Sri Satakarni that Sltav.i- 
hana power was extended north from Patisthana to Ujjain and Malwa. 
Combining these various sources, the evidence strongly suggests that Si I 
Satakarni is to be identified with the Sata king of our account who, with 
the Sabalas, defeated a Saka king and his followers— and there* 
over Ujjain: and that it was Sri Satakarni who, by this deed, 
became celebrated in legends, and whose character eventually evolved 

r 

167 This is also indicated by the mention of Satakarni in a Sand inscription {rifle 
siri satakanisa), which is engraved on the rear top architrave of the southern gateway of 
the great StUpa, dated by Marshall around the middle of the 1st century B.C.; M.u I , .. 1 1 
A Guide to Sdftchi, pp-13, 52, 
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into that of king "Vikrama", "the valiant one's. This episode of the 
defeat of the Saka king most probably took place, therefore, not — as has 
been pointed out — in precisely 58 B.C.: but nonetheless at a date not far 
distant from this, and at a date sufficiently close to 58 B.C. whereby the 
Malava peoples, who had inherited the use of the era of 58 B.C., could 
subsequently come to associate the foundation of that era with their 
legendary hero "Vikrama" who had expelled the Sakas from their city of 
Ujjain. 

We may now give a summarised reconstruction based on the above 
discussion. King Simuka-Satavahana — as he styles himself in inscriptions 
is the same as the Sisuka/Sindhuka ete. of the Puranas who founded the 
Andhra dynasty: and he is probably also the same as the "Satavahana" 
who struck the earliest Satavahana coinage. He is quite possible also the 
same as the "Satuvara" of our account, who is said to have ruled sternly 
shortly before the Saka incursion. The coinage struck in the name of 
"Satavahana" is scarce, and the few extant examples have all come from 
the Pratisthana region: but it is quite possible that, towards the end of his 
reign, Simuka extended his power for a time into Malwa. Simuka is 
perhaps also the same as the legendary king Gadabhilla of Jain sources, 
the founder of a dynasty and father of "Vikrama" the subsequent ruler of 
Ujjain. Simuka probably reigned from about 80 B.C. to 60 B.C.: then 
around 60 B.C. a group of Sakas penetrated to Malwa and briefly esta- 
blished power in Ujjain, from where they issued their own coins. These 
Sakas were soon defeated and expelled from Ujjain by Sri Satakarni, who 
established— or firmly re-established — Satavahana power in Malwa. Sri 
Satakarni is the same as the (Sri) Satakarni mentioned in the Puranas 
and in the Sand inscription; and he is probably the same as the Sata 
king mentioned in our account, who defeated the Saka king. The "Sata" 
mentioned in our account and on coins — but not in the Puranas — is quite 
possibly an abbreviation of either "Satrkarni" or "Satavahana": there is 
certainly on essential difference between the coinage of Sri Satakarni and 
that of Sri Sata, and since the Puranas make no mention of "Sata", it is 
likely that "Sata" was either an abbreviated form of Satakarni or a 
designation used by a number of succeeding Satavahana kings— just as 
several later Satavahana kings styled themselves "Satakarni" in addition 
to their personal names. It is probable that Sri Satakarni was also the 
ruler later celebrated in legends as "Vikrama", or "The Valiant": a title 
which was doubtless popularised by Candra Gupta II in celebration of 
his defeat of the Sakas, and which was subsequently — perhaps even previ- 
ously — applied also to Sri Satakarni in celebration of his expulsion of the 
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Sakas from Ujjain. 188 It is also quite likely that the other main item 
mentioned in the Vikrama legends — namely the subsequent rivalry whirl) 
arose between "Vikrama in Ujjain and "Satavahana/Salivahana" in 

r 

Pratisthana, wherein "Satavahana" was proclaimed king of Pratisthana 
in defiance of Vikrama— similarly had a basis of historical fact: and thai 
the Satavahana realms in Malwa became estranged from those sou tli ■ >l" 
the Narmada following a rift between the deputised rulers or co-regcnis 
of these areas — which resulted, as we know from coins, in the loss of 
Malwa from the Satavahana realm after the reign (s) of Sri Satakarni/ 
Sri Sata. This latter question cannot, however, be further pursued in 
the present context: and we may merely record that the Yuga-Puriirui 
helps at this point to throw useful light upon the earliest period of Sata- 
vahana rule. 

J. Regions in which men will survive and prosper (ilokas 98-1 13) 

The conflict with the Sakas constitutes, for our author, the final 
event at the end of the Kali Yuga: comparable to the conflicts which 
occurred at the end of each of the_three preceding Yugas. The remaining 
part of the text deals firstly with the difficulties of life at the end of thr 
Yuga, and with the drying-up of several rivers of northern India (Hokai 
90-97): and it then goes on to describe how, after this, men will survive 
and pass to a new (Krta) Yuga in certain select areas. The locations of 
these areas will be examined individually in section 11: suffice it to imir 
here that they comprise virtually the entire region between the Vinci I 
and the river Krsna (modern western and central Madhya Pradesh, and 
Maharashtra), together with the southern part of the eastern Glial.'; in 
Orissa, and the area around the river Kaveri in Tamil Nadu. Our author 
clearly implies that, while the rest of India fell into ruin at that i imr, 
these areas alone would witness the survival of men and the dawn oi R 
new golden age. 

It cannot fail to be noticed that, after the previous mention of appw - 
ently Satavahana kings, the account now relates that men will survive 
and prosper almost exclusively in those areas which formed part of thr 
Satavahana empire. The list of regions given in this sect inn oi ihr 
account suggests, therefore, that our author was writing at a time when 
these particular regions were at the start of a period of renewed pros- 

161) It may also be noted that Gautarrriputra Satakariji (c. A.D. 1 07-1 31) who 
claims to have defeated the Sakas, is similarly described by the epithet "Vikrmim": rar«- 
vurana-vikrama-curu-vikrama; see Sircar ( Select Inscription) I, pp. 203-207. 
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perky: and probably at a time when the 3atavahanas were still consolida- 
ting their hold over their newly-founded empire. This section of the 
account is, therefore, of some importance for assessing the date at which 
the account as a whole was composed: and it will accordingly be referred 
to again in this connection in section 12. 



11. THE PLACE OF COMPOSITION 



The Yuga-Purana mentions a number of places which are geographically 
Identifiable and which give an indication of the main regions with whit h 
it is concerned. The following account draws primarily upon the Workl 
of Law and Raychaudhuri. 189 

The text speaks firstly of the founding of Puspapura/Pataliputra (the 
capital of Magadha: modern Patna), as also of the Magadhas: and t| 
refers to a number of kings who ruled there. It speaks also of Sfiketa 
(the capital of Kosala, earlier called Ayodhya) and its kings: and of the 
Bhadrayaka land, which was probably the region around and to the west 
and south-west of Vidisa (modern Besnagar, near Bhopal). 170 The text 
also mentions Kalinga (Hoka 63), and the Sabalas or Savaras (Uokas 63, 
80-81): the latter being a people of Daksinapatha or the Deccan, associa- 
ted with the Vaidarbhas, Andhras, Vindhya-dwellers and Pulindas, ' 7 1 
and usually identified with the present-day Savaralu of the Vizigapai.m 
hills (the eastern Ghats) and with the Savaris living in Madhya Pradesh 
around Gwalior and Bhopal. 

The list of rivers in slokas 93-94 comprises the Ganga (Ganges); Sindh- 
usagara (mouths of the Indus); Iravati (Ravi, in the Panjab); Viiikhi 
(otherwise unkown: but the variant reading Vipasa in R is the Beas, in 
the Panjab); VetravatI (Betwa, in Madhya Pradesh); Suvarna (the ideni, 
fication is uncertain: either the Son in Bihar/Madhya Pradesh, the 
Suvarnarekha in Bihar, or the Mahanadi in Orissa on which Suva. ,, a 
pura/Sonpur is situated); Kau^iki (Ko^i, in Bihar); and Sarasvati (the 
river is famed as one of the most sacred in India, but its precise location 
uncertain— mainly since parts of it are said to have dried up; probablj 
originally flowing from the Himalayas between the Satadru and the 
Yamuna, and joining the Indus shortly before flowing into the Arabian 
Sea, but now drying up in the Thar desert). All of these rivers are 
predominantly in northern India, from the Panjab to Bihar. 

169 B.C. Law, Historical Geography of Ancient India; H.C. Raychaudhuri, P«|MmJ 
History of Ancient India. 

170 This is especially suggested by its association with Agnimitra: di., „ m»6 |fl 
section 10 G. 

171 E.g. Aitareya Brahmapa 7.18: Mahabhdrata 12.200.39: MaUya Purdpa I M.4I,. I.i. 
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The twelve mandalas or regions in which men are said to survive at 
the end of the Kali Yuga (slokas 98-1 13) are as follows: 

Region 1-2 By the river Gavedhuka, eight yojanas (? 20 miles) 
broad and flowing past the Ajata mountain: the loca- 
tions of both of these are uncertain, but the breadth 
(clearly an exaggeration, yet indicative of a very broad 
extent) and extent (over two regions) of the river 
suggest an identification with the Godavari, or perhaps 
less likely (since shorter) the Mahanadi. 

3 On the borders of the ocean: since the next region is 
to the south-east of this one, the western ocean 
(Arabian Sea) must be intended. 

3a In a great forest in the adjacent region to the south- 
east. 

4 By mount Palapanjara, on the banks of the river 
Narmada: the Palapinjara mountain is mentioned in 
the Natyasastra of Bharata; while the river is well- 
famed, running along the southern edge of the Vin- 
dhyas. 

5 In a great forest in the southern parts of mount 
Mahendra: the southern section of the Eastern Ghats. 

6 On the banks of the river Kaveri: the Cauvery, in 
present-day Tamil Nadu. 

7 In the vicinity of Bhojakata: a part of Vidarbha or 
Berar, the abode of the Bhojas. 

8 In a great forest in the adjoining realms of Kuvinda: 
the identification is uncertain, but evidently a region 
adjacent to Bhojakata. 

9 By mount Trikuta: in Devikuta probably the abod 
the Traikutakas, around present-day Nasik in the 
north-west Deccan. 

10 By mount Jaradgava or Sula: the identification is 
uncertain. 

1 1 By mount Trikuta in the Pariyatra mountains: in the 
western section of the Vindhyas. 
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12 In the Bhadreyaka by the river Asokati, in the Panca- 
kanana forest: the first two are uncertain, but the 
Pancakanana is probably identical with the Pancava- 
tikanana near the source of the river Godavari. 
The accompanying map illustrates these various geographical localities. 

It can be seen from examining these various localities that the Yuga- 
I'urana is well-acquainted on the one hand with various regions of nor- 
thern India— which are mentioned in the contex of Kali Yuga— and also 
on the other hand with a number of regions in the Deccan and in the 
extreme south of India— which are mentioned as "survival-regions" 
for the start of a new (Krta) Yuga. The twelve "survival-regions" 
clearly consist primarily of areas in present-day Maharashtra and Madhya 
Pradesh: and this consequently suggest that the author of this text was 
particularly well — acquainted with these areas 

As has already been noted in an earlier context, the Mahdbharata 
relates a tradition which associates Garga/Vrddha-Garga with the river 
Sarasvati, where he is said to have received and imported knowledge of 
the jyotisa- work consisting of sixty-four ahgas or divisions. 1718 We can 
unfortunately not place too much reliance on the geographical accuracy 
of this statement as evidence for the place of composition of the Gargiya- 
jyotisa: primarily since the Sarasvati is often used — like the Gahga — as 
a symbol of sanctity, hallowing (and thus giving greater authority to) 
the person or thing connected with it, rather than as a precise geogra- 
phical locality; its locality was in any case, as noted above, a matter of 
some uncertainty and dispute. These passages should perhaps be inter- 
preted on a level with a further Mahabharata passage, which relates that 
Garga was the samvatsara or astrologer of the legendary king Prthu 
Vainya: 178 a statement which is evidently intended to increase the 
antiquity (and thus also the authority) of Garga, rather than provide 
historical detail about him - 

Somewhat more concrete are the indications from the present-day 
locations of the manuscripts of Yuga-Purana. As was noted in section 5, 
the best textual .readings are to be found in the manuscripts from Alwar 
(R), Poona (Bh), Bombay (the original provenance of D), and Aliyavada 
in Gujarat (C): while good readings are also contained in the manuscripts 
from Banaras (B, H, S) and Calcutta (L, N). The better readings thus 
clearly come from the western area of India; and if lines are drawn 



172 Mahabharata 9.36.14-17, 13.18. 25-26: these passages are given in Appendix 1. 

173 Mahdbharata 12.59.117. 
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connecting these present-day location of the manuscripts, these intersect 
in the western Vindhyas, close to the city of Ujjain. 

Ujjain itself is well-famed as a centre of jyotisa-studies. It was here, 
for example, that Varahamihira was born (he relates that he was the son 
of Adityadasa of Ujjain) 17 * and wrote many of his works: and as has 
already been seen, Varahamihira is himself deeply indebted to the Gdrglya- 
jyotisa, on which he modelled much of his own Brhat-samhitd. In view 
of the various indications noted in this section, it may be deemed quite 
probable that Garga himself also belonged to— and was perhaps one of 
the founders of— the Ujjain school of astrologer-astronomers: and that it 
was in or around Ujjain that the Garglya-jyotisa was composed. 



\!4f Prhoj-jdtahQ 28.9, 



12. THE DATE OF COMPOSITION 



We are now in a position to summarise the various indication already 
noted in preceding sections as to when the Yuga-Purana was probably 
composed. 

Firstly, we have seen that the Yuga-Purana is composed in a some- 
what hybrid form of Sanskrit: a type of language which would seem in 
have been current mainly between the 1st century B.C. and the 5th 
century A.D. A second and complementary observation has been thai 
the account was probably composed earlier than corresponding accounts 
of the Yugas in the Epics and Puranas. More specifically, it was proba- 
bly composed earlier than the Yuga-accounts in the Uttara Kanda of the 
Rdmdyana, in the Vana Parvan of the Mahdbharata, in the HarivarpSa, and 
in the Matsya and other Puranas: as also at a period before the Ramayaria 
tradition became widely current and popular. It was also almost certa- 
inly composed earlier than the references to Garga and the Gdrgiya-jyotija 
in the &alya, l§anti and Anuidsana Parvans of the Mahdbharata, The 
precise dating of all these texts remains somewhat conjectural: yet the 
latest parts of the Epics can scarcely be dated later than around the 4th 
century A.D., and it would thus seem fairly safe to assume on this basis 
that the Yuga-Purana was probably composed not later than around 
2nd century A.D. 

In a more general manner, we have seen that the Garglya-jyotisa at 
whole has been variously used and quoted by Minaraja (c. A.D. 300 or 
325), Varahamihira (c. A.D. 550), and in the Matsya Purdna, as well as 
being cited by several subsequent commentators: its date of composition 
must accordingly be placed earlier than these. 

The references in the Yuga-Purana to Agnimitra and to others of his 
dynasty (i.e. the Sungas), as well as those to the Yavana and gaka incur- 
sions, place the text later than the 2nd century B.C. The reference to 
a Saka incursion, as opposed to Saka settlement, suggests a date later 
than the Indo-Scythian incursions of c. 60 B.C., but earlier than tin 
Indo-Scythian and Indo-Parthian settlements of c. A.D. 25: while lack of 
mention of the Pahlavas and Kusanas again suggest: a date earlier than 
the mid-lst century A.D. 

I he references to kings Satuvara and isata— as also the possible refc- 

u 
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rcnce to Kharavela (see section 10.F) — suggest that the author had know- 
ledge of the earliest Jsatavahana kings, who most probably ruled around 
50 B.C.: but since the author mentions the regions ruled over by the 
Jsatavahanas without detailing the reigns of Jsatavahana kings, it seems 
unlikely that the account was composed much later than c. 25 B.C. The 
most probable date of composition would therefore seem to be around 
25B.C. 

One further point may be mentioned here. The author of our text 
is clearly linking his account of the Yugas to historical events. He belie- 
yes, that, shortly after the advent of the £akas, the Kali Yuga had come 
to an end: and that, after an interval of harsh conditions, a new Krta Yuga 
was beginning to dawn — an event which he evidently believed was occur- 
ing at his own time of writing. Our author was most probably not alone 
in his belief: and we may likely infer that there was a popular belief 
current at that time (c. 25 B.C.) and in the region where our author was 
writing (namely Ujjain: see section 1 1 ) that, following the defeat of the 
Jsakas around 60 B.C., the Kali Yuga had drawn to a close and a new 
Krta Yuga was commencing. This belief may consequently explain 
why the era of 58 B.C. — which was almost certainly founded by Azes 175 

came to be termed the Krta Yuga when it was subsequently adopted 

by the inhabitants of Ujjain and Malwa: namely for the very reason that 
they believed that a new Krta Yuga had commenced from around the 
period of that era. The optimism which was most probably aroused by 
the defeat of the Jsakas and the establishment of Satavahana rule — and 
which is reflected in the legends of the golden reign of Vikrama— may 
well go hand in hand with this belief that a new Krta Yuga was dawning: 
and the optimistic note in the latter part of the Yuga-Purana, foretelling 
the well-being of men in regions particularly of present-day Maharashtra 
and Madhya Pradesh at the start of this new Krta Yuga, may be taken 
as a further indication that the Yuga-Purana was composed during a 
period which was witnessing renewed prosperity in those regions — a 
prosperity which was seen, and which is notably reflected in architectural 
and artistic developments, under the early ^atavahanas. 

It may thus finally be conluded the Yuga-Purana — as indeed the 
Gargiya-jyotiqa as a whole — was most probably composed around 25 B.C. 

t 



179 See lection 10.1 note 160. 



13. THE VALUE OF THE YUGA-PURANA 

It can be seen from the discussions in preceding sections that the impor- 
tance of the Yuga-Purana extends into a number of fields. It is firstly of 
value as a source of early Indian history: it covers especially a period 
of Indian history which is still too little known, and its account of this 
period— although only partial— provides details which are lacking in all 
other literary sources but which are in several instances corroborated by 
archaeological and numismatic sources. It is secondly of value as a 
literary text, which contains ideas which foreshadow and are developed 
into themes in the Epics and Puranas: in this respect, it is of importance 
as a source of Epic and Puranic ideas relating to time and to the Yugas, 
and it is consequently also of value in helping to date certain parts of the 
Epics and Puranas. The language of the Yuga-Purana is further of 
interest inasmuch as it exhibits certain features akin to a hybrid form of 
Sanskrit— which is indeed the case with the Gargtya-jyotisa as a whole. 
The importance of the Gargiya-jyoiisa in the history of the development 
of Indian astronomy and astrology can scarcely be overrated: it is almost 
certainly earliest major work on the subject, and subsequent writers- 
most notably Varahamihira— acknowledge their debt to it. Just as the 
Yuga-Purana chapter helps to throw light on the development of certain 
Epic and Puranic ideas, so too the Gargtya-jyotisa represents a stage in 
the development of ideas which are subsequently enlarged upon not only 
in astronomical and astrological works but also in the Epics and Puranas: 
and an edition of this work is, as Pingree has pointed out, 178 an urgent 
necessity. 



176 Pingree, The Yavana jataka, vol.2 p.447. 
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f$ 3<w^ *rfa«Tft gn^ ir || 

U wtltwi qtf^Tfq s*t 5^ i 
gnft ^ src^i jrt fa*it n 3 ii 

la-b Jnf^Bsig A,H,L,N,P,S; srffoig: ^ C,D; srffcqg ^ Q; 
*fo*P; *eprH,L,N,S; sihscD; qft^ft Bh,C,D,Q,,R; 

qf^g^fir s. 

c-d ^ T D; ^ C; ^-Bh; v$ A,H,N,Q,,R; ^ P; ^ T fa 
A,P,Qj sjtftD. 
2a-6 f% qig*: TJfantf D; qflnroit S; qfarror f% SFft ^ A,P,Q,; 
snrfin^T A; snqflrrt C. 
c-d f% »rf^lfir Bh,R; P; gir^rc> A,P,Q. 

3a-6 f% A,P,Q,; srarog D; s^RTf gqfcW: Bh,R; giffaprf 
A,C,D,H,N,Q,; gptarif S; git 3Tiff L; wtf'airfo L,N; 
«lWT^fqH,P; wfsnrftC; «RkitfqBh; omit second 
3* S. 

c-d ginr^ P; git q^jt 5TTR f^^lT: C; °e?TR^T Bh 3 R; 
*^5SERJ¥Hra^f A; ^fOT^ffRc^gr Qj »PRI? STJTHt^ P; 
*W^T H,L,N,S; . .j^ST SWT D; °fifJt Bh,R. 
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[...] ^rcftarsrc'T^w i 
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4a-6 q^ o ^T H,N,S; t?cT^c^T C; w^T Bh,R; t^sp^T 

D; V Bh,C,H,L,N,R,S; ^ Bh,P,R; ^ H,L,N,S; 
EfT^R G,D; ^^n° C; PF^prcferg^nSqp P; Tf^CTU: 
Q.; °Tf%g^:A; Tfq%S^f^ Bh,R; °^Jn:H,N,S. 
c-d P; *T^% C; ¥Rq[T^: A,P,Qj ^rffpjg: A,P,Q,; 

j[ri%sig: D,H,L,N,S; JflfrPSR:: sr^ft: C. 

5a-& w.A 5 P,Q,; ?rfaC,D; ^RWfW^fr A,D,H,L,P 

S; ^MTRftet^t Q.; ^:Tff^^T^r C; ^gftsfii^r N; w 
C,D; ?i^TBh 3 R; P; sr^f%rf B,C,D,H,L,N; sr^ftri 
S. The account in B commences only from the 
second half of this line. 
c-d giTFTT Bh,P,R; TiT^qnift A,P; tuttWHT Bh,R; JWTRIT 
S; ^«fTf^H 5 L,S; ^gif^ B,N; tf^Tfrft *TT C; ?T^rrr% 
h* D. 

6a-6 3TTT:tt sTra^T B,H,L,N,S; gg^gif ;rm3n<% A T 

C; 3[Wgif ♦TT'7 ^TT^fTcm D; ijtttt Bh,R; ^U^mI^Tc^tB 
A; 5fT20t^ c 13TT?T Q.5 S£PPrereRT C; °g^$3Tm P; 

°S£5PPi3I?rat B,S. 
c-d m*mm a,b,h,n,q,,S; snwrc^t L ; ^rrar^C; qwtfo 
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* w far * ^ l 

* r s^pr srcfts wtM ii c ii 

* ftqt * #sfcr * * i 
qftm ^to«t * ^ efesrarasT ii a. u 

P; *PiHli*rfimT: A; ^fiw: Q; ^firaftmT: Bh; 

^fsrafsw R; ^rf?wfa*rT: C. 
7a-6 It^R; f,V A S H,L,N,P,Q,,S; Bh; ft fsw' C; 

^ ffR?W* D; ^c3?r Q,; ^givi P; ^jh A; S; ;trt 

1c*plS3 ^*T: C; transpose ^ to precede rrc*RT: A,B,D, 

H,L,N,P,Q,,S; ?rto: Bh. 
c-<Z |TTT A,D,P,Q; ^Rl^n^i B; ^FTC^T^fat H; *rcq<£irt 

Bh; g^s^fr A,P,Q,; ?rf^ft S. 
8a-6 5TTcR<?° A,P; ?ng^T Bh,R; sn^Nt m B; 5^ C; 3^ 

D; g^rf: N; 3 qr: A,B,H,L,P,Q.,S. 
c-d ?T in place of first ^ B,HjLjN (with marginal con n 

tion),S; omit first ?t G,D; ^ffTTBqt H; ?^R^qTA,P.< | 

^tc^t C; ^t*r^r ^ ^r*r^ D; ^5 * 
Bh,R; ^itoltQ.. 
9a-b ? in place of ^ B,H,S; xf ^ R; xf ^wrt P; ^Fft « 
fq^' C; H,S; ^TrfT Q.; ^T^l^TcIT A,P; -I I 

Bh,R; B. 

c-d tf^rrrrr c 5 D; ^g^raq Bh,R; ^g^i^r A,P,Q^ ^ ^ 

R; ^cfB,H,S; q^5f? C; 5l¥JRr(T A,P ( ) 
Q; 7^: sraT^m?r Bh,R. 
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<rq>rt*T? mi ^ # n ^ ii 

s^jfafm fas : Kmi swttw n ^ n 

10a-6 *fw° D; ^ A,B,H,L,N 5 Q,,S; P; °f%5RT 

Bh,R; fofm: C 5 D. 
c-d D,R; D; L; o^ T: Bh 3 D 3 R 3 S; 

corrected to C; A,B,H; ijqMi: B,H; scn^: 
P; snsrert A; grn^CTT: P; sm^toflT: C. 
lla-6 G; 35pr% 5(gf A; ^^q- ^ and omit 

rest of line Bh,R; B^Rqsi: ^ ^ 5sri«% sfq ?^T^ P; 
omit second ^ A,B 3 C 3 H,Qj Q. 
c-d irftffrft P; ?nfcfrT f^T: H.L,S; m «wf Q,; ^sif P; ^ 
C; tT^t A. 

\2a-b f&m* A 5 p ; S?n?5n L,P; B,H,N,S; 

*rgq%?r: L. 

c-d qfa =qi5I A 3 P 3 Q; sftf ^ G,D; sjer?' A; srtt 

H 3 L 3 N,P,S; 5[5rw' Q; sjsrt B; ai^TW S. 
13a-6 <rfori% P; ?wWf^ B; ^TW^ R; rrfi?Tr[?r Bh; ^Errfaef- 
^ G,D; |^Tf«i^^?n ^ft: A,B,H,L,N,P ( ir,=W ), 

Q,s. 

c-d °5^fqf*T A,P,Q; 5pA siffafa: C; *tr<H ^fafa: f^: D; 
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sfor^S 5 <?fas&ft $ stores mfe i 

prr Oil] st^t g<i i 
toi *nr ^i*t ^rcrf: **prt% ii ^ II 

14a-6 °?3ST Bh,R; sq1w4f?l Bh; °wr$( L,P; ^rtarera srrftpn D; 
RTf^T. Bh 3 R; qTftp: A,Q,. 
c-d fal Bh,R; 3 in place of 3 L; ^rpg *WfPG9| Pj 
^?Hr^5f ^ A 3 L 3 N,Q,; sr^roriTOW *pf H; *^rR^ra TO 
C; CTOl^ ^ B; fat h r^F^' *Tg D; ^rarRra 
S^gA,Q,; w^ft. 

15o-6 H,N,S; Bh,R; P; ?FIT ^Flfmt Q,J 

^rf^ P; *W - - ?rt B,H,L,N 5 S; - - sfr^ft 

R; - - sfrt Bh; snfNt^ A,P,Q.; A,Pj 

5Ti=KrrtT gif D. This line is clearly corrupt in all mss. : 
all omit the visarga in and syllables are indicated 
as missing in B,Bh,H,L 5 N 3 R, and S. Matching the 
extant form in these mss. against the versions in C-D 
and A-P-Q,, the missing syllable (required metrically 
must occur between and ifr^ : hen< ic the 

suggested reading ^t, in place of «tt in C, m in D, and 
srr in A-P-Q,. 
c-d m A,Q; qo$ P; ^flT?H Bh 3 R. 
\i>a-b ^§pm A; Q,; ^g^?irf Bh 3 H 3 L 3 R; J>i 

w^njf N; B; ^ipNf D; ^rg^ fi^frt wrf 

^fsr C; femt Bh,Q; f^it H; fa^ B,N.S; 



VIII 



THE YUGA PURANA 



fstfft g # sna srf^n srrt to h ^ 11 

fasnw ^ mtwi wn%i: m c ii 

q^i^f snspowf qtw i 

f*n: ^i: mi II II 



L; A,P,Q; im^ti B; ura^sr H,L,N,S; ^TT^k* 

stwf%vf D; Rorf^rr P; sreras. Bh,R. 
c-<2 wftl 'TOTS P; siFJra Bh,R; A,P,Q; h«t P. 

17o-6 5TR^FTT° G,R; ^*n*TT fsrai: A,P,Q; ^ P. 

c-<Z tT N; a ?[ Bh,R; rtR B; sitaT H; sifsraT A,P,Q,; 
srf^n Bh,R; ^:(FT?rcT: A,Q,; ^tottstct P; sritfrt: 
B,N,S; sw^rt: Bh,R. 

18a-6 sjSTFITsR^ra Q.; jpRIRH: B,Bh,R. A and P both inter- 
polate one version of slokas 56-79 at this point, there- 
after returning to slolca 18 : see sections 3 and 7 of the 
Introduction. 

i^r L; f^Rt^^rr: Bh,R; fa%qn P; wn%t: 



c-d fsrsTT^HT G; 

Bh,R. 



19a-6 qgqr*R C; snsput Bh,R; qfa?u C; qtw^T A,P,Q, ; qfaqri 
B,S. 

c-d A,Q, ^iwjg P; — qafg B,L; — ^jfg H,N,S; 

m >. C; 1^ A,B,D,H,L,N,P,Q,,S; ^ A,C ? P,Q,; 
R; stsj^ C; ^ffSflt S. 



TEXT AND CRITICAL APPARATUS 



ix 



a$ s^re^i qfts: ?f#^ ! l R° n 

^w^fri sng^aigft n ^ II 

fsr:OT«#r tffcr m ft:wft*n ts* ii ii 
33 San© ^ s; Tft^qM I 

20a-6 tiwf^P; wf^t B,Bh,R,S; *R*raTT A. 
c-d tftoraN; gsjcfai§rC,R; srsrifast Bh; ifsreWf AJ,P,Q,; 
5sfcfto% B. The account in J commences only from 
this line, with s*jg sjtasg. 
21o-6 ^IFt AJ,Q,; ^ratf P; ^T*TFt L; ^mmf ft*^ C; 
figsr B,H,N,S; ^°A; ^°L; ^JJ5T° D; 
°^3^q° Bh; Bh,R; *f H J; ^TT A. 

c-d <&aR° P; anq^Hj^ J; g*t V% Bh,R; ^ P; 

C._ 

22a-6 <ra*i?iT C; gnwn% L,P; graft A; 5^ P; sgqferat 
R; *5q%t B,H,N,S. 
c-d f^mu^C; fotmzn A J,P,Q; ^ttJ; ft^r^n Bh,R; 
f^fst^TT A,P,Q,; fa:^5ft^ C; ^ Bh,R. D commences 
the line with uq^rT (see 23c), but then reverts to the 
correct account. 

23a-& erags^Tf^J; ^ragssnf^ D; Q; ^t^IB,C,H, 

L,N,S; %^ D; %^ B,H,L,N,S; git J; g^sfw^l); 



x THE YUGA PURANA 

to TOpfa i:ftrar: 11 ^» 11 

* far ^nf^t s% ^rapfar mm* I 
srfs^rof sfMt saft 3 TO II ^ II 

swnw3 AJ; S5?jfe^q° Q.; s^w^q P; spqfamq 
Bh; <>aqfe^ B,H,N,S. 
c-cZ srSira C; wj^t B,N; rft in place of ^ B,H,N,S; 

^rft^ C; zzm J; 3^: in place of gir A ; B,D,H J,L,N, 

24a-6 ^p^: Bh; f^tcqT5 B,G,D,H,L,N,S; AJ,P,Q,; 
flg^o B,H,N,S; ftora C; f^:s° L; <^ita D; 
RTfM J,Q,; sTRftai c. 

c-<Z ^ C; ^%^?n A,Qj ^T^m J; ^ D; ^ C; QRftfa 
B,H; giftBh,R; gftrar A,C,P,R; §%itJ,Q,. 
25a-6 f*R G; far Bh,R; cfgcjsft S; oRpf^t J,Q,; ^ srsrt A; 
^ P; s*ft C; TOravfcq ?w P; A,Bh, 
R,S; ^re*m:J. 
c-<Z ^r^JT'SFtf Bh; 5if ^swf B,C,H 3 N 3 R,S; TT^snrf D; 

wfj; °sn?A,Q,; <W P; tfft D; omit § AJ,P,Q.; 
3 C,D; jtrt: Bh; 3 to git L. 
26a-6 qT*R° S; °<&m J; tf%<rft Jasper: D; f^f%cTO *\w.: 
G; ^W(P. 



TEXT AND CRITICAL APPARATUS 



xl 



^TOR^ff TOT 2f«J#Rt I 

* w ^fk^ qfts^ft 11 II 

c-cZ sra P; sr??T C; qafsi P; «mar L; R; P»A 

D 3 H>L,N,S; ^ J; ^ A,Q,; Pj srffcm C; 

27a-6 ^ttH C; °#^t AJ,P,Q; H; P; 

g«Icfai§r C,R; Bh. 
c-d ^etjt B,D,H,L,N,S; A,BhJ 5 P,Q:,R; q? AJ,Q,; 

q* P; W C; W A,H, J,L,N,Q.,S; W P; **hm 
^D; qf^ft B,C,D,H, J,N,S; qftprft Bh. 

28a-6 ^wrfq R; J; P; anwtfij J^tfir C; J^ft 

R; ^^AJ. 
c-i TO^^fll G; wrffft L; tto: ^f^t H; to: q^fo B,N,S; 
TO: D; to: ^pffif A,Q,; to: *r*rf?3 P; TO: 
J; Bhends a folio with TO*qW, and the following 
folios containing the rest of the Yuga-Purana are 
missing from the manuscript; ^rr^Trt H,L,N; 
D; ^T^Tr^C; ^m^R^ A J,P,Q,; si^FETCRT r> s 
AJ; P; °TW. A J,P,Q,,R. 
29a-6 repeat rr^i ^ J; qf^RT A,Q,. 



xtf THE YUGA PURANA 

TOW -SRmfa Slcl^fa || ^ || 

srcrofa ^af% smjfa: ll ^ ll 

c-d mmtf C; °t^L,P; *URq?FlftN,S; ggPWqfaD;^- 
PR^fa B,C; ^tt^^T L; WHPI^ AJ,Q; *roi*ra»fit 
P; smf^fcr R. 
30a-6 N; <qg«nn?$pftq- AJ,P [ ], Q; D; 

o^t C; » W A J,Q,. 
c-d htt^AJ,P,Q,. 
31a-6 ^r. in place of ^: R; £*TTO° A,C,DJ,P,Q,; °?N^ 
G; R; °?farcrt AJ,P,Q; snrnsftj; 

«TO3«r: C. 

c-d q^RT A; B; q^r^t S; B,C,HJ 5 L 3 N,P,S; 

^rt 5tt R; *rf^i J; gfsrfgsr: H. 

e-/ a J; grow §T«TO?n^ P; 3TTC*lft AJ,Qj «n^- 

^ R; omit ^fift A3,HJ,L,N,P,Q,S; feqt in 
place of ^fSr^R; S[T2fJT:B; mfa " - ^ G; ^ T 
J,Q_; D has Jflgfrr: ^ qfe* in place of the second half 
of the line; Q, repeats q^fsRsrct ^ft [30d-31a] 
between 95^: and ^t, but this has subsequently 
been enclosed in brackets. 
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xlli 



Hi^r: mfcw mmfamSt www 
5i»Ri3i^«?i urn m&m ^ jskt ll ^ 

OTT TOtW 3^WT% 5«T^ II Vi II 



32o-6 *iwN*R; q^prsjB. 
c-d ^ C,Q.; J; s^tfsR A; ^ft%T° C; 
^ R. 

33a-6 *rreTsfar° J; *r>TTT^^^ pq^sr C; •qz%%t S; 
f3?J51 D. 

c-d miJTCTST A; °?:T5WRT A,P; sp$ A,B,D,HJ,P,Q ; ^j- 
5«nnT R; grascmT B,N,S; ^pa^TTT H,L; ^rreajrm? 1 
C; ^TTTSITTT D; gW?mn A,J,P; sWm?T Q,; gpfa 
R; ^:B,H,L,N,S; §phftJ,Q.. 
34a-6 C; ^ D; H; ^RraifsiT R. 
c-d ^ J,P,QL 5 S; € ^ A; N; W G; W 

H#t*P? D; ^^^^tfi%J,Q.; H5q?prfo P; ^fq^f^ 

^ C; gii^uft R. 
35o-6 o^^tBSiR; £?*5T^sj C; o^rs* A ,J,V,Q; fsivj-i-i 1 
J,P; omit°qrewS; irftrT A,P,Q.; inf^lj. 
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m f*p ^sfa&m ii ^ ii 
sat it srofa i 

sf*RT sfon^'m * a*pn ii ^ n 

c-d JflSRtL; ^T^J,G; ^ ^R7t srt R; tfW*T° C,P,Q,; 
gf^Nr A J; ggoRf R; A,P,Q,,R. 
36a-6 qfaferft AJ,P; ^ srfq R; ^cPUt C,D; cfa^ A,B, J; 
facrort Q,; in in place of Tjm A; 3ft i.p.o. ^tri J,Q,; 
t i-p-o. ^nrt P; wr R; ^rq° N. 
c-d B J,N; D; P. 

37a-6 to* R; B; snotf R; ^rfc L; sRift B,H,N,S; 

A J,Q,; 2^ C,D; 35^5% gqrT*ns% P; gq*re% J. 
fed J,P; D; A, J,L,P,Q,,R; W 

N; qfg?T C; qfogrrT and omit gif AJ,^; qTSRt and 
omit gif P. 

38a-6 ogmft A J,P,Qj °gn*ift B,D,H,L,N 5 S; °git C; 
qTKfw R; q#f%ST° A,B,HJ,L,N,P,Q,; q#f%3T<> D; 
q- O ^O^iw^pf C. 
c-d sfsj^T AJ,P,Q,; repeat gfsrs^T R; ifkz: C 5 D,R; 
sfaT^q D; sftTTT^ C; sftaT^ R; °cq^ B,R; 



TEXT AND CRITICAL APPARATUS 



xv 



St sfq JM fell m.' farftpsTRTfa I 

WIS: II ^ II 

sra: ^f^t to ftRflniK'rat 5Rft i 
&tft *m srofon if^Tf RT^^t 11 v° 11 

www m §mwmm 11 n 

39a-6 f^AJ,P,Q; ?nff R; °gq^f% C,D. 
c-d °Rst5Tn° N; "fspRRT D; <W A 5 C,P,Q,; Q | 

™TT^: A, P. 

40a-& °r%^Fn° R; f^w P; t^Ith^ D; A,P; 
^^t R; C. 

c-d ^sft A,B,H,L,P,S; N; nrft^m J,K,Q,,R; ifa 

A,P; srfsjsqt B,H,N,S; stl^T C; sfon G,Dj gfl 
A,C,P,Q,. 

41a-& q?n5fft C; tj^t K; A 5 D,P,Q,R; B 

°?f%^ G,H,R; sr JTSTsft R; C; JTT^T^ji A,K , 

P,Q„; ?TR^J. 
c-d ^q^JR K; ^rq^° B,H,L,N; A,J,P,Q 
?pr^ B,H,J,L,N,S; C 5IFT^ A,P,Q.; ^ H; u \ \: 
^ C; ^eqr^ C; 3«qkRniTOf$f B; "run t/ .i D 
0: ?RTf^t S. 

42a-6 nqiG; fc*T A,B,D,HJ,K,L,N,P,Q,,S; q^qg?: H,JN; i*q 
•VJ,P,Cl,R; ttt4 C; ^ D; gsqgt ^ ^ qRMWH K 
MN'-b|^# R. 
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whi ^ fa fa mm\m\ i 
mmt fa srsforaifa?: fa ^ u «^ n 

srp: wfawt *f^*n% n «\? ii 

c-<Z q^T° K,P; °5}^Tftl J; T'^^RI ^T*^ L; B,H, 
N,S; *sjw% K; A J,Q,; ??TTTT?t P; m * 

C; ;trt J; SRW A. 
43a-& snfarf H; srafarr 1 * P; *T B,S; fsprrax: L; ^ C,R; ^Tcr: 
A J,P; Jjra K; *rt: Q; K,P; omit second q=q C,P; 

c-d TTT^T A,B,H, J,K,L,N,P,Q,S; q^rcrit K; q^ both times 
P; sr^raiH B,C,D,H,L,N; ^Wg AJ,K,Qj 
^Wglrff P; A,C,D,H,N; °g|TTT L,S; 

K; J; srsrcr. q^i R; v. P; Q.. 
44a-6 J; H; ^ sprain A J,K,P,Q,; °j^T- 

c-d C omits this line. SfJg^TT — K; A, J; sfjrl^T B; 

5?|rH?f: H,N; sfjrpg D,C| ; sra^r: S; j^raw: L; str^IT 3^*r- 
P; qnfaga: D,L; tot^?t: B,H,N; ^w. S; 

iot%^A,P,Q,; -<tt%:^ J; srf^fa A,P. 
45a-6 ■ C omits this line. q^*r^ B,D,H. 1 L 3 N, 1 S; jetj^T — 
K; qafgat AJ,Q; wig^t P; fST^TT Q.; pn K; 
°%nr: H,N. 



< 
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tft spNt$ 3rsnf*hf>: ii «y 11 
^faoqfa ^Tr*n fasw snfiN 11 »^ 11 



c-d srag AJ,P,Q.; °*r# A,J,K,P,Q,; »n$t D,H,L,Sj 
0^ N; oj^^srwf^B; ^ A J,P; ^ D,H,Sj 
*rtf K; wf° P; tm^twfifa: R; srafifa: A,B,P; 
?l«nf*T3> J; G continues directly after 44b with *R«JF?H 

46a-6 $ C; 5^ A,B,D J,K,P,Q,; j*rtc W?: %fr D; ^iTH%ffrf^ 
A,BJ; ^%f^K; *ngfcftftQ,; *ng%ft P; m$Rtin 
R. 

c-d ^rq° A J,P; ?gjq° B,H,N 5 S; gjq L; L; qrf^^T 

D,R; A; qftTr^' P. 

47a-6 repeat m R; omit fi; J; ?TT%Tn"^ L; J iw.m S; q^rflT 
P; ti^L; q^^ TT^T ^STT K; Jf^T W C,D,H J,l 

N,Q,S; qsgj gsn A,B,P; ^ C; omit ?r?n Q,. 
c-i treRT A,B 5 H J,L,N 5 P,Q,S; ^sr^rr R; ?i^rt^ gfeim: C; 

AJ,P,Q; ^0 K; °f^T^T: K,1,J'; ^ 
f^icn: R; qF^rT K; qT^4i% AJ,Q; qrHfa B,S, 
qTPrf?cfP; ^Tf€=f3i R; ^jt° AJ,Qj °wrJ| A , |. 

• 

in 



xviii THE YUGA PURANA 

snf *rt fwi: # n^«ffe * II s c II 

«RWf^TOf^ flfWfa 5RT«RK II tf£ II 
wf^TT tot; W I 

*wfcn: swnrt tffaffa * im* 11 y° II 



48a-& ^TR; ^ C,R; *s*q P; #^ D; f^:J; ^ P. 
c-d grrf^r: P; sjf *it K; fljw D; *?sg P; sr^ft R; 
stfa^fNl K,P. 

49a-6 H; A J,P,Q,; W^jf D; ^f^f^ 

J,Q,,S; srfsR B; qfeprt D; tfcrf C. 

c-d ■zf^zfrnim P; sFrmfanwi J; srsrorafarTO C; 
sprtffpKmfea R; sn^raT^remfer D; °siT*rfei L,P; 
^rfip^rra P; jtttw C. 
a-b wmil A,D J,P,Q,; AJ,Q,,R; ^ P; WsfR&j A 3 P. 
c-d omit ^Tf|qr. R; *nforr: C; smihiT A; wrshnJ.Q,; 
P; grrraKT R; *ffe*qft P,R; row AJ,Q,; 
51a-& C omits this line. qT E lli'5£i P; Tffesi H,N; qrfesh L; 
qresr S; qr^ts? R; ?rcr*rreir B. 
c-d C omits this line, oftf*ra A , J,P,Q,; ft*ftrr B; ^ftsqft 
and omit ^ ^pflRT: P. 



TEXT AND CRITICAL APPARATUS 



xix 



ftiw toi ^ nffcrfa * II |( 



fciff tot 9ft irffc itffimi l 
#j^f^W»rft sptM ii ii 

.to* 

SlSi; ^ragwft *fWft * iwv II «« il 

52a-& Efk=f^ C; =sfkr^ST° K; ^t^^t P; #fa9«f5*f4 
AJ,Q,; *Ntar.J; A,P,Q,; srsT^^^pirr: 

A,Qj sqrfeir:J. 
c-d ftR»T AJ,P,Q,; twarB; ^fasqfa D,P; trf^qfei K; * 
in place of ^ N. 

53a-& ^fj? A,B,G,D,H J,L,N,P,Q.,S; fwf% D; ^rf^r P; 
$[wft%B; of^qTC. 
c-d p»D; N; H; p» L; °?f^fl*° D; 

°srf^i^ A,J,Q, ; ^f^ignr^ P; ojptrtl Sj 
f$3*>&! ^8Rf AJ,P,Q.; tfgqtlg^ B,H,N,S. 

54a-6 ^fq^tq N; WT^^rq AJ,P,Qj sjqr A; srt P; s^itt: 
D; 5^3^T: A,P. 
c-d ^tA,P,Q.; sgj&J; ^gij Q.; °&m# P; "glfeqtt R; 
q^flr P; ^f^T: A J. 

55a-6 A J,P,Q. and R omit this line. ^t%° C; ^I^Wt^- 
^l?TTD; TOTPHTaiW g ; ^TOq B,H,L,S; JTTSIwi" 
D. After this line, B,D,H,L,N and S repeal -n, I, 
with variants ^t^: H,L 3 N,S; wffaq: B; wn^W- ' I 



xx THE YUGA PURANA 

^tem w sra $mfa fomi ii n n 

G 

T«r^t ?t ^nwfcr t^rt $55^1: ii 11 
sn^sptf^r $5 qrosiw ii ^ 1| 

c-d WTfm A,BJ,Qj «iWT?ft<T P; m R; D; 
jffeifa B; jft^fNT P; tft^ C; tft^ft R; 

f*m*n: J. 

56a-& R; TsrD; q^TTT fT?f^rirT A, J,Qj q^T^TT W1~ 

fW^r P; ^nt: C; ^ B,H,N,S; ^ L; ^ AJ, 

P,Q,; xHn place of ^C,DJ,L,Q.. 

c-d A and P both contain two nearly identical accounts of 
Mokas 56-79, one of which is interpolated at sloka 18 : 
see sections 3 and 7 of the Introduction. The variants 
listed for these slokas in each manuscript are accor- 
dingly referred to as either A 1 /? 1 (interpolated 
account) or A 2 /P 2 . 

B,H,L,N,S; TfssJ ^tt A 1,8 ,J,P 1,2 ,Q,; * in place 
of*R; wi^K,? 1 '*; jxwfa D; ^rtfft B,H,N,S; 
ptfftL; toC; ^rtP 1 ; y*m P a ; 33° J; $ST° 
C; <^A> 2 J ; Q; pi... 
57a-& ^TTT^lt P 2 ; tfTOT R; B,S; 

C,D; tflpsrfcrK; *rf^f?f A 4 ,"P 1S ; tf^ R. 

c-d R; °"tfatf P 2 ; »^gsr D,H,N; °W B,S; 

*ftitf A 1 ,? 2 ; 3^ J; q^o A 2 ,P^ 2 ; ^m J; °wn 
A 12 J,P 2 ,Q,. 
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*nWl *rarct tfNfi itswsto ii » c II 
*Wf<r sf*rcf wti craW S^^rf II ii 

58a-& Q, omits this line, omit giT L; D; °^Tmri Bj 

c-d Q, omits this line, sfcfr H; C; A 1 2 ,BJ,K, 

L,N,P»,S; ^ D; ^ P 2 ; vfaafei KjP 1 ; itftafll 

C, P 2 ; jt^tw P 2 ; *?5Prar. D; ir^wr: R; * 111 

place of jt^tw^TT: L. 
59a-& Q, omits this line. ^t%n^WT A 12 , J; ^t%T^t^m 
P 12 ; ^t%rr^^R; omit # A 12 J,P 12 ; ^ i >a ; 
*\W5; $&mL,R; °q^f%^:D; °qfosrar: A 1 », 
c-d Q, omits this line, grf^qfel P 1 ' 2 ; +ft*mfd D; qf*H1 
A x ' a ,J,P 1,2 ; C; ^qr A* 2 ,B,CJ,P 12 ; ^nwi 

B; srEsforiJ; ^Tp'ikt A 1,2 ,P 2 ; ^^iW P 1 ; 5*TOlfLj 
§^TW J; S^TW P 2 ; R reads qtft^ft fl^ ^ WB^ttl 

60a-6 ^ C; wm B,H,L,N,S; wim C,D; f^rf A",B,C 

D, H,L,N,P 3 ,S; A 1 ; f5W* P 1 ; 'f* C; wmi 
R; g^qiTL; §<nW S; A 1 2 ,P 2 ,Q; 

J; g^iftfln b,d,h j n. 
c-d ^A 1 ; gsnQ.; ^J; iffP 2 ; S^A^^J.Q 

tt H,N,S; q%TT C 3 P 2 . 
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wi ttftt% $5 * q^hnnfsrar srt: ii $\ \\ 

tor! ^ 33t irS^t tsr i 
wre^r fkm§ aiqfoft ii ^ ii 

^1^1: toM^ Tfaarfa ii ii 

61o-6 sfaq^ig A* 2 3AHJ,L,N,P 2 ,Q,,S; *g P 1 ; ^fpr: 
R; of^TC. 

c-<z ?rr^^ P 1 2 ; ^r^jfa C; siTte G; *iwTrf«raT 

Ai<3 5 P 2 ,Q/, ^mTf«f J. 
62a-& P 2 ; *l5TFrt R; W^T^ P 2 ; omit ^ Qj psr: gsgr 

J; H«fgwiT A 1 ^H^N,? 1 2 ,Q,,S; 

nsf gs^t tiqT: R. 
c-cZ sn^R; f^TttD; £rrtS; fiRRr C; fan& A* 2 J, 
P 12 ,Q,; *rag*fa&J; Q; srgqf^ B,H,N,S. 

63a-& P 1 ; irfSpn* A 2 J,K,P 2 ,Qj °^t° A 1 ; 

A»,B,D,HJ,K,N,P«,Q.,S; A*,P*j 
°?T5rT*f G; ^f%^: toFTO R; £hw C; | B; =g R; 

c-d 1%° B; ^t^pBtt: D; ^t^Bt: S; ^f^t: L; 

R; AM,K,Q,; A 2 ; %^4&f ; P 1 ; jfrrf 

^li: P 2 ; H J,Q.,R,S; J^ft L; Q.; 

ofo^ B,D,H,L 3 N; fa§q<?r A* 2 J,Q,; °%q?^ 
K,P 2 ; °^5TtR. 
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qffarft ^: <*i #^fa®rft ii ^ ii 
Tfcrfa iir^t: I 

^ ^ to i^n ^nmrra "res I 

64a-6 sBfifreTtg C; R; A 1,2 , J,P 1,2 ,Q_; ^ P l »; 

^fW?^K,P 12 ; *n*ra: A^J.Q,. 
c-d tot^ K,R; yen L,R; C,D,H,K,L,N,R; qfWh 
R. 

65a-6 °JTTJTT R; ^TORP 2 ; °51TOTJT A* J,Q,; °^T^A 1 ,P 1 ; 

JJlrlT sffaST C; 5T^ sftsRe: *f and omit *nqi% 8R Rj 

^g#S; ojg- B,N; ^ D,L; ^ A^ 2 J,P l 2 5 Q,. 
c-d fjfaraf ^. R; ^fa^ A 12 ; ^f^^rfWs L; «fe 

tfi^P 1 ' 2 ; J,Q.,S; qd^^A 1 . 

66a-b ^ D; ^ B,D,H,L,N,S; ^ A 2 J,Q; ?;Trft A 1 ; 

gg^tB; _--«r^R; A 2 ; Q.; 

H; ggwf C; s^jj^ N; «l^prt D,L; ^RTg^ft S. 
c-(Z 5IT5lTHt R; SITHT^A 1 ; ^T5IT^ C; sn5JT^ D,H; ^pn-M 

A 2 ,Q,; stt^t^P 1 ' 2 ; H^q^nrrr C; ^^ffTV^ N; JTlW^Dl 

Asa- 

67a-6 ^P 1 ; ^TTrTW?I A 1 2 J.P 1 ,^; q^rat D; q^^r: A l,, ,B, 
HJ,L,N,P l 2 ,Q,R 5 S. 
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m\ set *sfcgj snsrrct iww*^ I 
spRRPT fkm vqgmzw^ ii ^ c ii 

c-d A 1 and P 1 both give 67c-d and 68a-b, then repeat 
these two, and subsequently again insert 67c-69d 
between 73b and c : thus, together with A 2 and P a , 
each manuscript contains four accounts of 67c-68b, 
and three accounts of 68c-69d ; see sections 3 and 7 
of the Introduction. 

ssr^ssrTjq R; mv^mw A^SJ^P 1 ' 2 ' 4 ^; ^sr^P 3 ; 

^ pi. s *; vfawfo P 1 *; ?T *r^: in place of *T^sTt: 

C; R repeats 67a-b together with 5f?rjpr between 

*rf^E^f and JT^wr:. 
68a-& C omits this line. ^ P 8 ; *$J; omit^P 1 ' 2 ; B, 

D,HJ,L,N,S; sng^ B,D,H; 5lgT^ A>' 3 J,P* 8 - 4 ,Q,; 

gjswt A 2 ; =£|fjT A 4 ,P 4 ; ^vjfi S; ^tPT^TT H,S; B; 

^ P 4 ; ^ A 1 2,4 J,Qj - - ^ A 8 ; ^ P> 8 8 ; 

mifr L; D. 
c-d G omits this line, srttrft A 1 2 ,J,P J ' 2 ,Cl; sr^ttRTT 

A 3 ,P 3 ; ftsw D; R; q* S ^° A 1 ^JjP^Q,; 

T*grRI<?° A 3 ; A 1 2 3 J,P 13 ,Q,. 

69a-& ^ N,S; C,L,R,S; qrmfg D; qqf^ ^ A 2 8 J, 

B; 5rr2(tftejft C; ^fa^fa L. 
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<rat *rf^T^r km ntqi^t rhw: ii \s<> ii 
yft ^ifiwgjp ftsR*r«Tfa ii ^ ii 



c-d C,D; qmhiR A 12 3 ,B,HJ,L 5 N,P 1 ' 2 ' 3 ,Q,,S; 

^D55?raftraF« R; B,H,N,S; °^f$?cn ( ij 

°f^5^^T P 1 ' 2 ' 3 ; insert ^ after ^ A 12 3 ,B,I r, 
P 128 [ ], Q,,S; ^ffcref^R; *5 in place of 
<j=rf°D; <j^° inplaceof^ B,C,H,L,N,S; °o^fw 
A* 2 ,DJ,L,P X 2 3 ,Q,; °*raffe^ B,H,N; °5^%m 8j 
3qqft«p^ A 3 ; °5^5£rt: C. 
70c-d irf^A l 2 ,B 5 D,HJ,L 5 N,P 12 3 R 3 S; aftq^rt *rm A 1 a ,J, 
P 12 ; ^:A 12 ,P 12 ; Q reads ^ vfoqfo and then 
switches to 72a, omitting all in between. 

71a-& B and Q omit this line. JTtaT^Fffg R; ^ra'gCJl 
H,J,L,N,S; JTfafof 3 A 1,2 ,P 1,2 ; ypn A 2 ,P* 2 ,R; tf*^ 

T> -py T 

c-d B and Q, omit this line. 35x7% A X ,J,R,S; qrf*T° I),N, 
R,S; ftswIW^C. 

iv 
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sfq ^ i^f ftsrc*Rft II ^ ii 
gt sfq ^§5pt ^ifawHtlr II ^ « 
?rcnfi sftftr q#a fl^ >#*n% ii vs« II 

na-b B omits this line. «mVt A 2 J,Q.; wqfqft P 1 ; 
j ; ^:A 12 J; w: S. 
c-d *Naro*N *W C,D; qq* A 1 2 ,BJ,P- 2 ,Q; ftro 
A 1 J; oj^A 1 ; °^S; R. 
73a-6 Ml R; ftwt A^ 2 J,P l 2 ,a; TO** B,H,L,N,S; 

A 1 ' 2 J,P 1 ' 2 ,Q,; frf^ra in place of *{%jm: R. 
c-d A 1 and P 1 omit this line. A 2 ,P 2 ; qsgtftl G. 

74a-6 A 12 J,P 1,2 ,Q, and R omit this line. f^fRU H; faf- 
D; fescjetsrcjT: C; offo: fesra: S. 
c-d A l2 ,J,P l2 ,Ci and R omit this line. ^ L; *Tg* D; 
qfq^^rra: B. 

75a-6 gJOFlta: s*nra R; ^ B,H,L,N,S; ^qg^pna 

c-d *m*. B,L; °#t C 5 D,N 5 S; W C,L; W A 1 ; 
tew* H; B; °^«T R; 5ra?fc^r L- 
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..,11 



sff% ^ ^ ^ i 

5 sr^f g toti^ H ^ ii 

gfew^ «F«n 3»rei^Rfrf^ ii ^ ii 

w -ftwaroiCi fWKft * Apn ii ^ c ii 



76a-6 q^:C,Q;^R; ^ ^ c - 

c-d mrfC; IT^Tj; ^5B,D,H 3 L,N 5 R,S; ^ A-V.l. 

P 12 ,Qj ^ N > s ; TsiraT^ G; nsraT^iT Afc',P» *,Q 
q^^T ^r. J; WW A- 2 5 B,H 3 L 3 N 5 P- 2 ,a,R,S. 
77a-6 fw*R; «*R* C,D; q?pn* A- 2 ,HJ,N,P>,S; ^ 
P 2 ,Q.; flJ^B; *?m*L; *riM*T*° ASP*»j «rM*h° 
L,S; srtif*5i HJ,N,Q.; *sf*ra° R; HT*ft*ra Oi 
siflfosrciA*; snitfasrct ^ C. 
c-d gfa^ P 2 ; G > l?^*n B ; * qgw * ^ 1 

pi; ^ H,N,S; §tt^° A 2 ; ^r^TOl^f* C; 
J.Q.- 

78a-& #n«f D; 3 J; J; fori B,C,D,H,L,N,S; maul 

a 12 ^ 1 ,^, siraA c,p 2 ; top^ J,R; m JiQA 

?TfT P 2 . 

c-d 5# in place of ^ C; f^-^T° A l,a ,Q.; ^T«' ' 
fo-^raifc J; ft^Rir* D; A^ 2 ,B,P^»,^,K; 

f^^Pd C.P 1 - 8 ; f^^ftl R; fojfrmftD. 
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srfa%*wa[i km *m tI's^ 1 
tifti W&ntf&rs sifcrfa 11 c ° 11 



d 5tft^° R; wftW A 1 ' 2 3 B,H 5 L,N,P i a 3 Q,,S; sjftW 
J; C confuses this line with 80c-d, by reading ^rfs&^r- 
?T51T STFT STf^parfa and transposing ^T5T^: to 

the start of 80a. 

b From this point onwards, A and P each contains only 
one account of each line. iFl^rffq f^T3"*ff*H G; fs^i- 
prffid L; flrcisqffti N; fawrfol J; foefeqfifti ^ R; 
e^AJ,P,Q,; ^^R. 

d wfsii^ B,H,N,S; sn^W A,P; wi^frm J; spiftw 
Q,; srfsti^ L; ^ in place of ^ C; vfjczij Q; 

-/ ^P; ^:R; tffal A J,Qj w° A 3 B,D,HJ,L,N,P, 
Q,,S; °*njw%T| B; R; ^ D; 

otfsq-^f^ AJ 3 Qj V^ITtfft^P; ^^A,H,P,Q,; 
^3"^r% J; G reads sftibaf g&rati fosfc sg^sztft 
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fWlfa 3 # ^* SgqWTfa II c ^ II 

WW sforaraT *Tfa*rfa ii =r ii 

mi ^ratwrawi i 
SsPR^Rf^rctf ^^wu II c 3 ii 

f^^wf ^ [ ^ffcrfa fw^r i 

81o-6 w° R; B,D,H,L,N,S; ^« AJ,P,Q.; awfc tft 
C; <WrD,R; °s*@kf> A,P,Q; Rf& J; gjTBT- 

^D; «g5ra$J,P; sg^A; sg?:^ Q,; °^ll. 
c-rf yrifarj; f^^R; fPjtfcnP.Q,; yrifaiT A; ^O; 

82a-& 5Rr%rRri^ AJ,Q; ggfijR^ P; crawfoi^ 
D,H,N,R,S; j^igg- P; q^igsV R; ?3<n^ AJ,P. 

83a-6 5ft G,D; ^ AJ,P,Q,; ^ A,P,Q.; ^:J; -n>i 
^Tru" C; ^foarfcr P; qttt:^^ Q,; — sfaqf A; 
5n^r^ J,P; ortwr^rrW^C; R combines 83a .Hi.l 
84b by reading spf * ^ftwffa STRTC^. 
c-d R omits this line, ^qxnfq D; °5Jig«rRT A,DJ,P < > 
gg^ft^TRT: J,Q,; ?ig"Tt^TT: A; sjg<Tterar: L; '' 
sj^fsHT D. ^^^m 

84a-6 R omits this line, f^uppjf L,N; f^jgre B; ftffiqp 

H; foisparf P; f^ji^prf S; ^A^Q; gqpfl I 



sex* 
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m fti *rafs m ii c « ii 

^R^wft <rer<ft ^21% for: ii =v II 

mi *^tt ^f^ffa i^«n otrrt: II c $ II 
« «* m wm fti ttT , 

^Tt^T L; fi: II S; ^t:^ N; fRT B,D,H; *rfW^l P; 
^rf^rilr trot G; srcra^T B - 
c-d sr^frmT Q; s^fcn C; qr#&: qsjsf P; L,Q.,R,S; q^ 

A, B,H J,N; %r J; C,N; ^ R; qs% 

B, H,N,S. 

85a-6 omit D; ?rcr: A, J,P,Q,; WT^Tt C; sfarcft D; 

tfsirwt H; mtf J,Q.; araf R; *riW?<T P; *if^d% 
B,C,D. 

c-d sns9?rate G; sira?rfi^( S; ^sjfrrft L; sna^ftrfir 
Wfrti P; q^'^R; SST*ft A,B,P,Q,; ssft C; g^B,G, 
D,H,N,S; 3^ R; 3* ftra: L; m: G. 
a-6 sfa>C; °^Mf?iP; ^R; ^ H,S; <uftgJ,Q,. 
c-d to C,P; ^m: R; B,H,N,S; ^ m A,P,Q.; *3gT L; 
flfawrfNi P; *ff^fT% C; jj^t A J,P,Q,; B,H,N, 
S; ^srpERr. C; < ,ThMIW B,D,L,N,S; q^ra^I H. 
87a-6 tfgTO R; *RT**t H,N,S; *n^t B ; ^ 4' *d C; 

5nD; ^*rB; D,R; P; 5*1*1 J; C; 

*faftA,B,C,HJ,P,Q.. 
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sfarft w* ^tf ^g*»f«T ^ s* 11 c £ 11 

gg: 5T5JFTT $<?PTr ?FPT ?T^Tqf?^Tl^ I 

5R[^ftr grafts ^ft^T% 1 



c-d SRrft A J,P,Q.; N; ^gqi^fa B. 

88a-6 ?ra A J,Q.; P; ^tfq° C. 

c-d B,D 5 H,N,S; 3^ L; *W AJ,Qj *sf*wrf*l 

P; ^tS; ^B; ^ct C; ^bt P; ^ A J,Q_; ^^iui 
D; gf^TJg C; S; ^ R; A,GJ 5 P,Q. 

89a-& ^#rr N; =^?qW B; =qrf»njf S; =q^W AJ,P,Q,; g 
in place of ^ A J,P,Q.,R; w?HT S; ^1^^ A,G,D I 
P,Q,; ZRjfcM R ; m^fq^'ra A J; grq%qfer P. 
c-d jfi&fa R; £m G; A,B 5 HJ,L,N,P 5 Q:,I^ 
^ D; AJ,Q; ^qpT P; W^W N,S; ^ R; 

q<P. 

90a-& ert^ virmi G; %q^T A,P,Q; ^ttt R; H 
?;T5^ qf?: AJ,P,Qj °q^^D; R. 
c-d f^ft Q,; A; oq^kft Q.; mtfk AJjP.Q R 

qd^l'f?f B,HjS. 
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tf^te ^ s^ft «wfjt f*ipi»ft it £3 ii 

e-f Q,,R; irrcr B; sritf Jifa^Kri P; qfowr^ 

AJ,Q,; tt^t^tRt C; itfwv H,L,N; nrf*^ S; °qif%^: 
H; Q, combines 90a and 91b by reading Oarf^^ 

91a-6 m^t AJ,P,R; C,D; gf*n& C; g*ff% B; 

^qjt R. 

c-d *rfiMft B,D; A; C; grT^rft D; grrrT^frf 

P; gnsita ^rafstrWwT^ R; °f*RTW Q; °ft-*WMl 
AJ,P. 

92a-6 5pmro?rR; *ftdj; sifoarft C,D; *fopi: AJ,Q,. 
c-d sifter R; *sfR,S; ogpfarft A J,P,Q; °gq^*ri% R; 

93a-6 swpft A J,P; swSft Q,; mm§ C; D; 

B,H,S; N; gistf L; *T%jT A; 5553 A J,P; 

§3^3 N; repeat ^3 R; ^3 A,P; ^ J,Q. 
c-d omit q'^3 ^ R; TPn§T3 ^ ^ P; *FtNt A,P,Qj 

'rf'mrtj; f^s op ; %s°J,Qt. 
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xxxin 



rr ^ ^tiwi wft ^ ll £tf 



^1 ffxr^TM m$ 1 
^TO^rret S wmm ^ ll Wi 



94a-& i^rsraT D,L; fTO* 0,5 H,N; %m&i C; ^t- 

cRE|1 AJ; ^T^t P; repeat fa^na'TCl S; fsrf^IgRt ^5R3T 
AJ,P,Q,; ftqTOFiT isR^n R; f^iiRt C; 

c-d g^lT AJ,Q; STrf^Rt ?r^t D; g^^T A; wxztf 
J,Q,; ^ R; Q- 
95a-b ^ B,D J,R; ^ S; ^tT L; ^sm H,N; l%f^° R; 
sjfffcfo B,H,L,N; siff^ S; snffcm A,P,Q; sjifft- 
*ns®ntf J; ^V*^ B; sf%% J; *P*f% C; ^gqfer L; 
flgq'Relf;^ B,H,N,S. 

c-d :awi D ; ^iq^T Q; ^iT^q^fTT^ *r ^ R; ^i^^- 

rqr^ C; ?«ncffa D; ?§tR^f B,H,N,S; grpfft L; jjrst^ 
AJ 5 Q,; 'awf^i P; omit ^ G,R. 

96a-& ^ITsiTfeRJiTCran D; ^5^tt?W H; ^T^TfeiT 

AJ,P,Q,; ^RRTfetSITlPPI R; W^TfcwiSITIPiPB — 
frTfsf4 C. 

c-d cr^ffqc^-RT AJ,P,Q.; cj^^ifti C; Wfe'ft H,N,S; thr 
R; 5«it^ J^s wiwft P; WTW^f A| B,H, 



xxxiv 
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ff*hwif ^ sift \ 
m^m snftpri sjwssrti 11 s. c 11 



After sloka 96, C and D insert the following : 

with variants spsnfSft D; ttft&t D; Wiwm C. This 
insertion is not found in any other manuscript : the 
second of these lines merely duplicates 97c-d. 

97a-6 irra R; i5Tf?55t° Q„; °f^raraT° A; f?s^raT J,P; 

ofepstTiHUFsr B; omit °srren^ S; °^TW swnsapj- 
ft%n: R; m^J C,D; B; ^«f° AJ,P,Qj e? T sr- 

fH%TD; <tf^%it C; AJ.Q,; °f^: P. 

c-d snr P,R; siRtafa A, J,Q.; «rncf^?i#5i P; w^wJ^ft & 
WIPlfil G; P; mrtft B,H,N,S; Q.. 

98a-& °fwt sffr R; °rRt sffr AJ,P,Q,. 
c-d wt^4* D,R; sfcWt A,P,0 ; s^Wt J; siNW 
srrofat B; snftFT L; Tnfopt AJ,P; rtf^ Qj add g after 
grftpri C,D; C; ?jgr J,Q.; *2|T A,B,D,H,L,N,P,S; 
ST^w'W C; °jte$rJT AJ,Q,,R; fR^m P. , 

99a-& fw AJ,P,Q; sfiftT C; ^ra C; sj*tt° both times P; 

wfaTftrar. R; A,DJ,P,Q,. 
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XXXV 



^ fer *regt srmfa g^nr n ^ ii 
m ^fe^sifTwfa 3*1^ ii ii 

c-cZ ^qw° B,H,L,N,S; ^qqRIT A; ^T7^T° J,Q,; ^fr?- 
<?R1T P; °qf^T £ A,B,H 3 N,Q,S; trffc^n £ L,J?J 
qferisfT 3t sfT**} J; ^ Q,; snPT A,P; D,H,L, 
N,S; ^tft B; gjij S; gwit J,P,Qj gw? B; 
gjT^tf D. 

100a-6 L,P; J; A , J,Q,; m C; it%^t: D. 

c-d ^VwtaRT J; °f2f^RT^T 35^1° R; ^m^f G; 
3T5rraTntf?; J; ^tm: D; s[hf«raT R; °^Tf*^T B. 
iOla-6 w«rf^qf^r P; R; #??f^f^B; ¥fa#Nft 

J,Q.; ^afo^f^Tg C; D; sf*r^i^r?uT Aj,i\n ; 

c-d It in place of * J; f^T ®l P 5 Q; ^ A, J; fcm 
R; ^e>C; ^AJ,Q,; ^iP; C,P; mti^t-i 

102a-6 cjrfa C J; L,P; ^ C. 

c-c? ?i5rR; tt^J; W°L; q^R<> B,H; tt^° AJ.Q,; 
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g<ft 3^ I 

m $ forfewfft wm§ % 3^ II V>\ II 

sro^rorcg aft* ifert qraro I 

gsr sfatft ^iwt% *rr^ II ll 



B,H,L,N; °W5ft°S; "jWiWd; 
AJ,P,Q.; °^mi^°R; °^f^ftj; g^J,P,Q,. 
103a-6 <?TW J; ^f^fa B,H,N,S; ^r^si^l L; omit 
1^n J>Q,; 5R ^3 TIN^T: C; s5?&g B; sr^g 

P; ?TIT^A; J^R^P. 
c-d A J,P and Q, omit this line, forawff?! D; % in place 

of%D. 

104a-& AJ,P and Q,omit tkis line. ^Vpu § B,C,D,H,L,N; 
<fftgR; q^r. qreflbrc: C; wsr: S; qT<rfq*frc: R; 
snw t»5^ D. 

c-d A J,P and Q omit this line, fsnmft H,S; ftsrpft B; 
Trni^'- in place of sftaTft R; **n*rf?( C; sn*fa L; 

igjpfft B,H,N,S; cj-ffTT^ C,D,H,N; ^TTR R 
105a-6 A J,P and CI omit this line. T^nm^S C; R; 
j%s«> L; °*rrft3 B,D,H,L,N; *nr T ^ C. 

c-d JTPTO K > G > L ' irefaaifa AJ,Q.; 

srcwrfNiP; srrP; ^R; tojtG. 
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35T tft^t^r ^feltfft KWTO II II 

vtfkft ^sr jj^ifNa 11 ^ c ll 



106a-6 A,C; ^Rt^3 P 5 A >°^ in plaCC 

ofTT^R; ifara*hN^A 5 P; jwctefcrrsft J,Q.. 
c-d *n*£a%t R; **ra*w D 5 B 5 ^ fs ° N ' 

107a-& ^TiT AJ.Q; P ' R; L; 
^JTt^ J- 

c .d jfcfr A,Q,; *tft D; w?N A; Q,; q*fteij; 

q^jg P; =*fs° N,S; R; p ; D; 

R repeats this line, by reading |) 995 

108a-6 «c - - G; P; °ft^*ft5 G,R; 

gtgL; °fwfts AJ ; P,Qj Q; J'> 

A,P. 

c-d A,P; 4Mf?t R; *ff^' C; *rf^5tD; qwrftl 

in place of ^ AJ,P 5 Q; D,R; ?Tg C; w" » 
S; *ra B,D,H,L.N; °^ AJ,Q.,R; P 
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m mwfa ^sift m$m\ II «° II 

109a-6 ^sftfSr R; ^ftf* P; ?sftf* AJ,Q.; q in place of ^ J; 
ST*R° P; A,H; J; sfef^ D; 

L; °«#$£t P; ^5 - # - - f^r. Cj fqro R; Q. 
reads %°fc§k =q SflsfPI and thereafter continues with 
111a, omitting all in between. 
c-d Q, omits this line. ^fcraTST H; ^f?qqT^n° AJ,P; 
B; *roT3pftaT H; °3q^T3=^tcTT S; A,P; 
J; ^ftffa B,H,N,S; *TR^ R; stfrt'- A; stttrt ?■ 
110a-& Q, omits this line. ^T> A,P; SR^iRtJ; SRRfH^ R; 

A,B,HJ,N,P,Q,,S; 3m C; R; L; 

B,D,H,L,N,S; ^ C; ^fe R; gdw. C; 

J; vxww. R. 

c-d Q, omits this line. ^ R; sansprf^ P; ^qffa B,H, 

N,S- m^imi P; uf|wA; jt^w C; j^qrei R. 
llla-6 qifeira^B; qfon^RT fet AJ,Qj qftsr^ fet P; ft:$;rt 
R; C repeats HOc-d and 11 la b after 1 1 lb, with 
further variants flgs^imt [ 110d ] and TWHt. 

c-d ^fa^ra L; P; WTsrfNr P; wwft A,J,Q,; 

jgjtffa B,H,N,S; WUW. C; P; gs^*?WT C; 
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gssfrt rjsrr D; R en ds a folio side with and 
continues with fa ttt^st: of 109d, thereafter repeating 
HOa-lllc without further variants. 
112a-6 D; ^% J,P,Q.; tt in place of AJ,P,Q.; 

^tjpUR; sR?*t A J,P,Qj xNqrfrA,Q,; q^^fa P; 
q=qsf>Rfa J. 

c-d srotertta Q>S; °^f^r P; A; ^fa J; 

osBTeftrftC; °*T^faD; fasRm D,P,R. 
113a-6 sfts?F% P; gT^i^t A,B,H,N,P,Q,,S; ^w^t° J; 

o^^^gfx L; Q, repeats 112a-113b after 113b, with- 
out further variants. 
c-d snrf^parfcl P; STCfaroft D; m*fa<*u%J,Q,; sqKfa^'fa 
R; J,Qj s^fr A; irrc P; gwft Q,- 
114o-6 t^far^rfaqr A,B,H,L,N,P; tr^sfa^fa*TT J,Q s 

°TfT^ Q; °*t\*m J; °»n«nw A,P; ?n^Trf and 

omit rest of line R; omit mi % A,J,P,Q; ^tpm -.i 
A,B,D,H,N,P; ^^shrJ.Q,; ^V^t L; ^T^sft 
S. 
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^* q 3 ^^Tfrr ^ sfq flcf g^T II tftf II 

# g«rasafa ftiSrt ii ?^ n 



c-d % in place of B; C; tT N,S; ^fts^ P; ^fc^ft 

A,Q.; sifcaift B,C,D,H,L,N; srf^ft S; tftwfft C; 

omit P; repeat J; m A J,P,R; g# H. 
115a-6 omit B; W sTRPSSSnfopfa G; ^qJ,Qj P; 

^5TT A; qreflt N; C,R. 
c-d g/R; S; °^#J,S; °^tj% i&ft P; ^tj; 

f^rAJ,P,Q,. 

omit ^ A,B,HJ,L,N,P,Q,,S; sfe R; omit $g<> 
C,D; °jtfM D,R; gsug^ S; C,D; 
L; °3?;tot J; ^ut P; sift S; ^T^n^rRi: C,R. 
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NOTE : Square brackets denote words supplied, round brackets denote 
explanatory words or terms. 

1. Formerly the spear-holder Skanda questioned 1 Samkara (Siva): 
"What was the nature of the Time which has gone by in the past, and 
what is to be the nature [of Time in the future] ? 

2. What [will be] the length of life and what the bodily form of 
living beings: and what also will be the strength of tapas (ascetic prac- 
tices) at the end of the Yuga ? 

3. What [will be] the degree of authority at the start of the Yuga, 
and the dharmas (forms of righteous conduct) in each Yuga: and at the 
end of the Yuga, [what] will be 2 the state of affairs at that time, O Lord 
of Creatures ?" 8 

4. Having heard this agreeable speech of Skanda, who is unwearied 
in action, the Lord God (Siva), the Supreme One, himself spoke to the 
spear-holder. 

5. The Time which has gone by has been heard about, and what 
was formerly made known [about it] sets out the measure and the name- 
and-form 4 of the Yugas. 

6. In a very pleasant [time] 5 there arose a Yuga of supreme virtue: 
then were born men of great fortune, resembling Surya (the Sun) and 
Agni (the Fire). 

7. There was no fear among them about sustaining life, nor was 
there death, nor thieves: they had trees which bore fruit at will, and the 
earth was full of corn. 




1 Literally "questions": a mixing of tenses is characteristic of several parts of tbii 
work. 

2 Or, "is likely to be" (optative). 

3 praja-vibho is here equivalent to praja-pati, "lord of created beings". 

4 nama-rupa: the defining characteristics. 

5 There is evident corruption of the first part of this line in all mss.: a plausible 
emendation might be surakftatri yugatp nama, ''there was a Yuga called Sura-krta (made 
by the Gods)". 
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there was no greed among them, nor anger in the bodies of created 
beings. 

9. There was 8 neither passion nor deceit, neither depravity nor 
meanness: neither carnal contact nor sexual union, nor superiority thro- 
ugh force. 7 

10. In that Krta Yuga were born Devas (gods), Gandharvas (hea- 
venly musicians) and Kinnaras (creatures half-men and half-beasts), 
Danavas (demons) and leading Yaksas (rural demigods), Raksasas (flesh- 
eating demons) and also mighty Uragas (semi-divine serpents). 

11. They ascended 8 upwards to the sun, and they shone 9 like the 
sun: [and] all men then possessed strength of tapas (asceticism) in the age 
of the Krta Yuga. 10 

12. Then at the end of the Krta Yuga, Krtanta (Death) 11 drew 
near; and a great battle then commenced, (called) the damage of 
Taraka. 

13. After that great battle had been set in motion by the Devas, 
Gandharvas and Kinnaras together with Deva-Rsis (godly sages), 
Siddhas (perfected beings), Raksasas and mighty Uragas, 

14. then, once that battle had passed, those who remained were 
possessed of life: and for the sake of their protection, the Ksatra (power of 
the warrior-caste) was created by Svayambhu (Brahma). 

15. Then feminine qualities and women [came into existence]: and 
for [the sake of] those two, a [new] Yuga was 12 announced in which all 
the four varnas (castes) became occupied with their own deeds. 18 

16. Dharma was eastablished among the four varnas, and the agni- 
hotra (fire-sacrifice) was performed: there were then many sastras (sacred 
books), mantras (sacred formulae) and japas (prayers). 

17. All the Vipras (Brahmins) had their abodes in forests, and were 

6 Lit. "is". 

7 Lit. "superiority through the rod": the use of danda as a symbol of power, autho- 
rity and punishment is particularly characteristic of Kaufilya's Arthoiaatro.' 

8 Lit. "ascend''. 

9 Lit. "shine". 

10 The stylistic repetition tytayuge yuge is parallel to tretayuge yuge in Ramayarta 
7.65.12; see section 8 of the Introduction. 

11 A play upon the name Krtanta (= Yama), also meaning literally "the end of 
the Krta". 

12 Lit. "is". 

13 sva-karma corresponding to sva-dharma, "ones own duty". 
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learned in the Vedas; once the second Yuga had arrived, men, wen 
upright and not deceitful. 

18. Ksatriya, too, were skilful in protecting the people, destroying 
(enemies) in battle: and they were judicious and steadfast guardian n ij 
the Vipras. 

19. The protection of cattle, agriculture, and the support of Brafa 
mins [were engaged upon]; Vaisyas were intent upon their own deodt, 
and Stidras upon service. 

20. When the world was thus devoted to dharma and absorbed in 
the practice of truth, then both anger and greed descended upon i lie- 
surface of the earth. 

21. The life-span-together with Boots, fruits and flowers— W« 
reduced by a tenth part: the life-span in the Treta Yuga was establilhed 
as 10,000 years. 

22. Then at the end of the Treta Yuga, once Krtanta had apprOI 
ched, the earth was made devoid of Ksatriyas thrice-seven times by 
Rama. 1 * 

23. Then, when the Ksatra had been destroyed [and] another Yuge 
had approached, there thereupon commenced the terrible third DvaparJ 
Yuga. 

24. Here the length of life of beings was shortened by a tenth pan 
the sad people left 1 8 the body after 1 ,000 years. v 

25. There was 18 among them no fettering and slaying, 17 ten iU. 
because of the employment of violence; in the third Yuga, men [and] tin 
earth [were possessed of] dharmas free from distress. 

26. The lords of men, the guardians, were skiii v . [as] protectors ,,| 
the people: [and] there were truth, righteousness and sacrifices in tlx 
renowned Dvapara Yuga. 

27. Because dharma had [still] one quarter left on the surface of the 
earth, no remaining man strode [on the earth] who questioned 18 his own 
dharma. 

14 Viz. Parasu-Rama or "Rama with the axe", who routed the Ksatriyas twenty- 
one times in order to avenge the death of his father: see e.g. Mahabharata 3.1 11'. 1 
3.117.15. 

15 Lit. "leave". 

16 Lit. "is". 

17 For vadha-bandhau (dual), cf. Manu 5.49. 

18 Lit. "questions". 
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28. And at the end of that Yuga, the earth will go to destruction: 
men, having come under the control of Time, will cook [for] their own 
bodies. 

29. Kesava (Visnu) will arise at the end of the Dvapara, in order to 
destroy horses and elephants, princes and men: 

30. [he will be] four-armed, of great valour, bearing the conch, disk 
and mace: [and he will be] called Vasudeva, the strong one, dressed in 
yellow clothes. 

31. Then, resembling Kailasa, wearing a garland of flowers [and] 
bearing the plough as weapon, 19 there will arise Yudhisthira — the exce- 
lent king of the Pandavas— for the purpose of slaughter at the end of 
the Dvapara, together with [his] four brothers: 

32. [namely] both Bhimasena the son of Vayu, and Phalguna of 
severe tapas, and the two brothers Nakula and Sahadeva, born of the 
AsVins. 

33. Also Bhisma, Drona and others, and the prince Dhrstadyumna: 
and Karna the king of Anga, together with Asvatthaman the invincible; 

34. Devaka and Satadhanvan, and Daruka the illustrious— they will 
arise at the end of the Yuga, in order to protect the world of men. 

35. So too Sakuni and Dantavaktra, and Sisupala the haughty: 
together with Salya, Rukmi, Jarasandha, Krtavarman [and] Jayadratha. 

36. The cause [of strife] of these might kings will be Krsna, the 
daughter of Drupada: [and] the earth will go 20 to [her] destruction. 

37. Then, when the destruction of men has occurred and the circle 
of kings has ended, there will be the fourth [and] final Yuga called Kali. 

38. Then at\ c . e e start of the Kali Yuga, Janamejaya Parlksit (son of 
Parlksit) will be born, illustrious and celebrated on the earth— there is no 
doubt. 

39. And that king will cause a quarrel with the Twice-born: his 
anger for his insulted wife having come under the power of Time. 

40. Then in the Kali Yuga [there will be] a strong king called 

19 vanamalin in generally an epithet of Vasudeva-Krsna, haldyudha of his brother 
Samkarsana-Balarama. This first part of the sloka, although given in all mss., seems to 
have been interpolated subsequent to the composition of the work as a whole: see section 
3 of the Introduction. 

20 Lit. "went". 
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Udayin, 21 born of [the line of] &sunaga, [who will be] righttOUl [and] 
celebrated on earth for his qualities. 

41. On the southern' [and] most excellent bank of the Gang*, thai 
Raja-Rsi (royal sage) will cause 22 a pleasant city to be founded, hi I. . I 
with people and flower-gardens. 

42. And that pleasant city, the City of Flowers (Puspapura), & 
son of PataM, 28 will endure for 5,000 years— there is no doubt of that: 

43. and for 500 years, and for five years, and for five months, and 
for five days and muhurtas. 2i 

44. In that beautiful Puspapura, occupied by fewer than a hundred 
kings, there will be Salisuka, born for the destruction of' troth," the 
offspring of karma (Fate). 

45. That king, the offspring of karma, cheerful-minded [yet | fond 
of conflict, [will be] an oppressor of his own kingdom, of righteous gpei • 1 1 
but unrighteous conduct; 

46. that deluded one will cause his eldest brother — famed as th« 
"Banner of Sadhus (ascetics)" because of his qualities— to establilh • 
righteous [person] called Vijaya. 2fl 

47. Then, having approached Saketa together with 2 T the Paftc&lai 
and Mathuras, the Yavanas (Indo-Greeks)— valiant in battle— will rem b 
Kusumadhvaja. 28 

48. Then, once Puspapura has been reached [and] its celebrated 
mud [-walls] cast down, all the realms will be in disorder— tin i ei ID 
doubt. 

21 Most mss. give this name as Udadhin or Udadhi: but other Brahmnni. ■), | tin 
and Buddhist sources usually give it as Udayin, Udaya or Udayibhadda, see section 10 II 
of the Introduction. 

22 Lit. "causing to found". 

23 A play upon the name Pataliputra, the capital of Magadha: named BOM 
probably after the rose-coloured trumpet- flowers of the patali tree. 

24 A muhiiTta is a thirtieth part of a day, or 48 minutes. 

25 Taking the compound as rta-ksa-ja. 

26 Since Salisuka was a Maurya successor of Asoka, some play upon the i on< tpl ' 
dharmn-vijaya or "conquest through righteousness" may be intended: but as it |t*J» It, 
vijayam nama dharmikam must be translated as/above; see section 1 0.C ) ul ll,c Imm 

duction. 

27 The subject of prapsyanli must helyavana: paRcald mdturas is clrarly also m M 

live, and the most likely sense seems to be asjabove: see section 10. D of the lntnitlurllon. 

28 Lit. "the one whose emblem is the flower": another play on the nnmr 
putra, which was also called Puspapura and Kusumapura. 
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49. There will then finally be a great war of wooden weapons: and 
there will be the vilest men; dishonourable and unrighteous. 

50. At the end of the Yuga, Brahmins, Ksatriyas, Vaiiyas and 
3udras will be similar in dress, and of similar conduct — there is no 
doubt. 

51. At that end of the Yuga, men will be allied with Pasandas 
(heretics): they will make friends for the motive of [gaining] women — 
there is no doubt. 

52. There will be low-born 2 B Bhiksukas (mendicants) in the world, 
clothed in bark-cloth [and] wearing matted hair and bark-garments — 
there is no doubt. 

53. Once the end of the Yuga has approached, low-born men — 
contemptible and loathesome — will offer the three sacred fires as sacrifice 
in the world, with mantras celebrated by the sacred syllable "om". 

54. Sudras who are persistent in feeding the fire with ghee, in chan- 
ting, and in all to do with the [sacred] fire, will exist at the end of the 
Yuga— there is no doubt. 

55. Sudras will also be utterers of "bho", 30 and Brahmins will be 
utterers of "<zrya": si [and] the elders, most fearful of dharma, will fear- 
lessly exploit the people. 

56. And in the city the Yavanas, the princes, will make this 
[people] 82 acquainted with them: [but] the Yavanas, infatnated by war, 
will not remain in Madhyadesa; 33 

57. there will be mutual agreements among them [to leave], [due 
to] a terrible and very dreadful war having broken out in their own 
realm — there is no doubt. 

58. Then, at the disappearance of those Yavanas due to the power 
of the Yuga, there will be seven mighty kings in Saketa. 



29 Lit. "Vrsala-Bbiksukas": a Vrsala is virtually synonymous with a Sudra. 

30 The common form of address, used especially towards an equal or inferior. 

31 The form of address used towards a superior. 

32 Presumably referring back to janam in the previous Moka: but the reading of the 
first part of this sloka is not altogether satisfactory. 

33 Brahmanical sources usually give the eastern boundary of Madhyadesa as 
Prayaga or modern Allahabad! but several Buddhist sources extend the boundary to 
Kajangala (south-east Bihar: e.g. Mahavagga 5.13.12-13; SumaAgalavildsini 14.1.17, ed. 
vol.2 p.429) and even Pundra (north Bengal: e.g. Divyavadana, ch.l pp.2 1-22). The latter 
genae is evidently implied in the present context. 
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59. [Their] soldiers in like manner, wounded in battle by U I 

soaked warriors, will make the earth desolate, hideous with blood, .mil 
violent. 

60. Then all those Magadha-peoples dwelling by the G;m 
become) violent: and so there will finally be bloodshed and war. 

61. All those Agnivesya kings, when they have created hostilities, will 
go to destruction in battle, as too the peoples having recourse in them, 

62. And then the mighty king of the Jsakas [will be] greedy foi 
wealth, [and] vicious and evil once his destruction has approached: 

63. he will go to his destruction on account of kin;; Sata oi 
Kalinga 3 * — he will go while plundering, through [the agency of] the 
Kovedukanda Sabalas. 

64. All the youngest men will be killed— there is no doubt; and when 
the 6aka realm has been destroyed, the earth will be desolate. 

65. Then Puspanama 3 8 will become 36 empty and hideous, a foreil 
there may be some prince— or there may not be some [prince]. 

66. Then, in the conflict, there will be a mighty temporary |> > i 
sor of power. 87 Amrata, called Lohitaksa (Red-eyed), will go to Puspa 
nama. 

67. All those who have gone to the city, having approached {il 
through] the desolate hill-area, will all be mighty and greedy For wealth 

68. Then he, Amrata the Mleccha (outcaste), red-eyed [and] w< i) 

ing red garments, having robbed the helpless people, will then cauil tl 

to be destroyed. 

69. Then that king will destroy the four varnas, having made CStab 
lished all the varnas which were traditionally unestablishcd. 

70. And Amrata Lohitaksa will perish, together with his kinsmen. 
Then there will be a king called Gopala: 

71. but then, when king Gopala has ruled the kingdom for I ytM 
conjointly with Puspaka, he will then go to his death. 

72. Then [there will be] the righteous king called Puspaka ' 
having ruled the kingdom for a year, will [then] go to his death. 

34 Or, "the Sata king of Kalinga". 

Lit. "the one called the Flower/Puspa", i.e. Puspapura or Pataliputrm. 

36 Lit. "becomes". 

37 "Temporary possessor" for mala, cp. Manu 8.202; dhanu is here equivalent lo 
dapda, vis. the symbol of power and authority. 
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73. Then there will be that mighty and virtuous king Anaranya: he, 
having ruled for three years, will finally 88 go to his death. 

74. Then [there will be] VikuyaSas, a certain Brahmin famed in the 
world: his reign will be rejoiced for [a period of] three years. 

75. Then indeed Puspapura [will be] pleasant and overflowing with 
people: it will be eminent and successful, full of birth-ceremonies. 

76. On the southern side of the city is seen its [principal] draught- 
animal — a caparisoned draught-elephant, [together with] two thousand 
horses. 

77. Then in the Bhadrayaka country [there will be] Agnimitra, 8 8 
in the Kilaka [-year]; 40 in that [land] will be born a young girl of 
exceedingly beautiful form. 

78. On account of her, that king [will have] a terrible quarrel with 
the Brahmins: then, by the decree of Visnu, he will depart from the 
body — there is no doubt. 

79. Once that very dreadful and very terrible conflict has passed, 
then Agnivesya will be king, a mighty lord. 

80. His reign will be successful for twenty years: then king Agnivesya, 
having obtained his kingdom like Mahendra,* 1 will engage in a struggle 
with terrible encounters with the ^avaras. 

81. Then, occupied with a very strong encounter with the Usavaras, 
that king will go to his death through the shot of a strong man. 

82. Then, when that very terrible great battle has passed in time, 
the earth will be desolate, terrible, and predominating in women. 

83. Women will do the ploughing, with hands the texture of the 
plough: [and they will be] warriors with bows in the fields, due to the 
scarcity of men. 

84. Men will then have* 2 twenty wives* 8 once people have dimi- 
nished [in number] in the world in every region and division. 



38 Or, "in the West". 

39 For "Agnimitra" in place of "Amemitra" in most mss., see section 7 of the 
Introduction. 

40 For the Kilaka-year in the cycle of Jupiter, see section 10.G of the Introduction. 

41 Or, "great Indra". 

42 Lit. "be". 

43 The lacuna in all mss. makes translation impossible: a plausible suggestion might 
be daio [bhog] ya, "and ten mistresses", but this is hypothetical. 
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85. Then women will abound in numbers — there is no doubt: whrn 
men have observed women from an inferior [social] position, they behold 
an extraordinary sight. 

86. Women will trade in the villages and towns, [while] men w 1 I 1 
be at ease as grhasthas (house-holders), dressed in red. 

87. Then king Satuvara, having afflicted the earth with his rule, 
will go to his death once his tenth year has passed. 

88. Then the terrible &aka** will cause the peoples, acting for theif 
own destruction [and] afflicted by [the results of] their own deeds, to bfl 
also scattered — so it has been heard. 

89. He will destroy a quarter of living beings by arms: [while] (lir 
&akas will take a quarter of the wealth to their own city. 

90. Then the god will cause a drought for twelve years amoii); i be 
peoples remaining after the destruction of the realm of that one:** 
people will go to destruction, afflicted by famine and fear. 

91. Then, when the world is rent by evil in the terrible famine- , 
there will be the end of the Yuga, the destruction of all living beings. 

92. There will then be a terrible epidemic — there is no doubtj 
[and] on the earth, all the waters of living being will unite together.* 8 

93. So too in both the oceans and the rivers, the water will then 
stand still: [such things] are seen also in the surrounding areas— in tin- 
Ganga, and in the Sindhusagara;* 7 

94. in the Iravati, in the Vis"ikha, and in the Vetravati— evcrywln il < , 
also indeed in the Suvarna, in the KauSiki, and in the Sarasvatl. 

95. The condition of men will be painful, once the destruction .»| 
the world has approached: but calmness, patience and self-restraint*" 
will indeed remain at the end of the Yuga. 

96. These who will ever cause disbelief, avaricious conduct, [aml| 
that which is un-Brahmanical and dear to the Kali to turn away, the y 
will remain at the end of the Yuga. 

44 For iofco in place of caka in mss., cf. Burrow, 'Some cases of alternation bet wren 
c and i in Sanskrit'. 

45 "That one", vis. the Saka. 

■1fi Recalling the Epic and Puranic Manvantara tradition, where thr worldl »r<- 
flooded to become a single ocean. 

47 Vis. the mouths of the river Indus. 

48 This list of three cardinal virtues is comparable with those in the Beari»R*r |>i!Iki 
inscription of I Ieliodorus (part 2 lines 1-2) and in Mahdbharata 11.7.19 et.al. 
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97. Speech towards old men, Twice-born and children [will consist 
of] blunders or [will be] of evil meaning: [but] those who will maintain 
firmness will remain at the end of the Yuga. 

98. When the world has been afflicted with famine and has become 
a terrible fire,*" [then] from regard for the welfare of living beings, 
twelve regions were created. 

99. The remnant in the world who are dear to dharma, those men 
who resort to dharma, they will remain at the end of the Yuga, wearied 
by hunger and thirst. 

100. Two regions were created where the river Gavedhuka [flows] 
— eight yojanas 50 broad, and adorned by the Ajata. mountain. 

101. Those who will seek refuge there, longing for a better condition 
in that realm, will attain excellent happiness once they have resorted 
from all sides to that auspicious place. 

102. Then the third region is known as [being] on the shores of 
the ocean, where [men] will live on fish and costly flesh at the end of the 
Yuga. 

.103. Then [there is a region] in the great forest in the adjacent 
areas in the south-eastern region: those will be dwelling there will remain 
at the end of the Yuga. 

104. On the banks of the Narmada is the mountain Palapafyara: 
there the seeds [of living beings] will remain as the end of the Yuga 
occurs. 

105. Then [there is a region] in the great forest in the southern 
parts of the Mahendra [mountain]: those [who] used to dwell there will 
maintain many living beings. 

106. Then [there is a region] on the banks of the Kaveri, in a 
region of 100 yojanas: men will achieve contentment there, through fish 
and boars. 

107. Then [there is a region] in the vicinity of Bhojakata, in a 
region of 100 yojanas: men will attain contentment there, through fish 
and birds. 

49 Again recalling the Manvantara tradition of the worlds being burnt to ashe» 
before being flooded. 

50 A yojana is a distance variously computed as either 2*, 4J, 9 or 18 miles: the 
most common equivalent is that 1 yojana = 4 kroSas = 9 miles, hence each region may be 
envisaged as consisting of 900 square miles (vis. 100 yojanas). 
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108. Then [there is a region] in the great forest in the adjoining 
territories of Kuvinda: living beings will prevail there, where there is 
created [a region] possessed of excellence. 

109. In Devlkufca there is a famous chief of mountains called Triku(a: 
men will remain there, anxious through fear of hunger and thirst. 

110. There is a mountain called Jaradgava, or the pre-eminent 
S>ula (Trident): there the bodies of men will endure at the end of the 
Yuga. 

111. [There is] a famous [mountain] called Trikiita in the PariyStm 
mountain [-range]: living beings will remain there, on lotus-fibres atl< I 
lotus-flowers. 

112. Then [there is a region] in the Bhadreyaka land, in the Pafica- 
kanana forest, 51 where there is a famous and illustrious river like the 
AsokatI: 

113. there [men] will live on vegetables, grain, roots and fruits. 
Men will [thus] sustain themselves in that terrible end of the Yuga. 

114. This account of the future has been declared by me to you, C) 
one whose emblem is the peacock (Skanda): those who will continue to 
live in that way will indeed always [attain] complete well-being. 

115. A hundred [times] 100,000 [years] — this is always known at 
(the extent of) a Kalpa: at the aforesaid end of 1,000 Yugas, the Kalpi 
is said to be finished. 

This is [the chapter] called Yuga Purana si in the Vfddka~G&rg\y4 
Jyolija. ts 



51 The obscure dharariye should probably be emended to aranyr; while tlir PaAci 
kanana seems likely to be synonymous with Pancava[i-kanana (e.g. Ramayapa 3.14.1(1 ) 
situated in the Western Deccan; see section 11 of the Introduction. 

52 Or, "the Tradition concerning the Yugas". 

53 Or, "in the Astronomical Treatise of Vrddha-Garga". 
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APPENDIX 1 

THE STRUCTURE AND CONTENTS OF THE GARGIY A-JYOTISA 

Aside from the several passages and citations from the Gargiya-jyotisa 
which are to be found in other works — and which have been noted especi- 
ally in section 2 of the Introduction — two passages in the Mahabharata are 
of particular help in describing the contents of the Gdrglya-jyotisa. The 
first of these appears in the Salya Parvan, during the course of a descrip- 
tion of various Urthas or sacred bathing-places: 

tasmdd gandharvatirthdc ca mahdbahur arimdamah j 
gargasroto mahatlrtham ajagdmaikakundall // 
yatra gargena vrddhena tapasd bhdvitdtmand j 
kdlajndnagatis caiva jyotisdm ca vyatikrarnah // 
utpata darunas caiva subhds ca janamejaya j 
sarasvatyak subhe tuthe vihita vai mahdtmana j 
lasya ndmna ca tat iirtham gargasrota id smrtam // 
tatra gargam mahabhdgam rsayah suvrata nrpa j 
upascim cakrire nityam kalajnanani prati prabho \] 

"From that Gandharva-firtfto, the strong-armed conqueror of foes 
who wore one ear-ring (i.e. Baladeva) came to a great tlrtha called 
Garga-srotas (Garga's river). There Vrddha-Garga, his soul purified 
through lapas (asceticism), obtained knowledge of time and of the 
passing-away (or, evil effects) of heavenly bodies: auspicious and 
inauspicious portents were determined by that great-souled one, O 
Janamejaya, in the beautiful tlrtha on the Sarasvati. That tirtha is 
known as "Garga-srota" after his name: there, O mighty prince, the 
virtuous Rishis came to pay homage to the illustrious Garga on 
account of his innate knowledge of time." 1 

It will be noted that the passage uses the names "Garga" and "Vrddha- 
Garga" to denote the same person: and it ascribes to him knowledge of 
timr, knowledge of the evil effects of heavenly bodies, and knowledge of 
auspicious and inauspicious portents. All of these topics appear promi- 



1 Mahabharata 9.36.14-17. 

14 
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nently in the Gargiya-jyotisa — as, indeed, in many other jyotisa works. 
The second Mahabharata passage appears in the Anusdsana Parvan, in a 
section in which various illustrious individuals describe how they obtained 
gifts and blessings from Siva: 

gargya uvaca 

catuhsastyahgam adaddt kdlajnanam mahadbhutam / 
sarasvatyas tate tusto manoyajnena pandava // 
tulyam mama sahasrarn tu sulariam brahmavadindm J 
ayus caiva saputrasya samvatsarasatayutam // 

"Gargya said: 'Pleased by my mental sacrifice, O Pandava (son of 
Pandu), he (i.e. Siva) gave me, on the bank of the Sarasvati, the 
very wonderful knowledge of time which has sixty-four divisions; as 
also a thousand sons equal to myself and discoursers on brahman (the 
Absolute), and a life-span for myself and my children which is unim- 
peded for 100 years (or, which is of 1,000,000 years' duration)'." 2 

While a majority of manuscripts relate that the passage is spoken by 
"Gargya", a significant number have "Garga" in place of "Gargya". 3 
The first part of the passage is of particular interest, inasmuch as it 
mentions "the very wonderful knowledge of time which has sixty-four 
divisions". For the Gargiya-jyotisa itself consists of such a number of 
principal divisions: and the work ends by stating iti jyotisam imam catuhsa- 
styaiigam adbhuiam, "(the end of) this jyotisa-v/ork consisting of sixty-four 
wonderful divisions". Thus both the text of the Gargiya-jyotisa itself and 
also this Mahabharata passage witness that the work consists of sixty-four 
main divisions. The second chapter of the Gargiya-jyotisa, entitled 
Ahga-samuddisa or "Enumeration of the Divisions" repeats this information 
and also gives a list of many of these divisions: 

jyotisam ayandngani catuhsasils tathd pathet // 

yesam agre karmagunas candramargas tv anantaram \ 

naksatrakendrabham caiva doivargah prathamah smrlah II 
■ • , ■ ■ ■ a 

rahau brhaspatau sukre dhumraketau sanaiscare / 
ahgarake budhe 'rke ca caran astau tatah pathet // 
cakresv antaracakrarn, ca mrgacakram taihaiva ca j 
Svacakram vdtacakram ca cakrahgesu catustamam // 

2 Mahabharata 13.18 25-26. 

3 Namely the Maithili and Bengali versions, the Devanagari versions of Nilakan- 
fha, and one further Devanagari version (in the BORI Critical Edition). 
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vastuvidyahgavidyam ca vayasandm taihaiva ca^ / 
jrieyd stisras (?) tu vidyaitd vrddhagargamaldh subhdh // 
svatiyogam athasddha rohinyam yogam eva ca j 
krtsnan ye tan vijanlydt tnn yogdn vai visesatah 1 1 
try uttaresu ca naistikavi praviiam salilam tathd / 
rahasyam cety athahgani caturvimsani dariitah / / 
ata urdhvam pravaksydmi updhgdni ha ndmatah / 
anupurvydd vidhdnena catvdrimsatim ekatah. / / 
grahakoso grahayuddham grahasrhgdtakam tathd / 
krtsnam grahapuranam ca grahapdkas taihaiva ca // 
nilayds cdgnivarnas ca senavyuhas tathaiva ca / 
mayuracitropanisad upahdrdh prasantayah // 
te antike tuldkoso bhavasrhgopadhdrayet / 
sarvabhutarutatn caiva tatha puspalatdm vidhuh // 
updnahan tatha chedo vastrachedas tathaiva ca / 
krtsnam bhuvanakosam ca garbhdddnarrt, dagdrgalam \\ 
nirghatd bhumikampas ca parivesas taihaiva ca / 
rtusvabhdvah santy eva tatholkds copaclhdrayet // 
saryvatsaras tatha yuktah sastrandm de'sam ddiiet / 
baldbalam tu vijneyam bahu yat lad balam vadet // 
catuhsastyangam etat tu samvalsaram uddhrtam j 

"He (i.e. the astrologer) should recite the sixty-four divisions "I the 
treatise on jyotisa. The first of these are the Karmagnna (chapters): 
next is Candramdrga; and Naksatrakendrabha— the first (?) is kimun 
to have two chapters (or, two chapters are known to be moH < • el 
lent). Then he should recite the eight Courses (Cams): o! Rflfen, 
Brhaspati, &ukra, Dhumraketu, feanaiscara, Ahgaraka, Budh<u and trJlfl 
(the Sun). Among the Cakras (Circles) are Antaracakra and Mr#n- 
cakra, 6vacakra, and Vdtacakra— the fourth of the divisions of CaUrat. 
Then there are Vastuvidya, Aiigavidyd, and Vayasa (-vidyii): UmM 
Vidycis arc to be known as the eminent opinions of Vrddlia-CatKn. 
Then there are Svdtiyoga, Asadha(-yoga), and Rohiniyoga: lie (the 
astrologer) should understand all these three Yogas one by our. '1 Un> 
among the three remaining (divisions) are Nais^ika, Praviia and 
Sattla. Thus are revealed the twenty-four divisions, which are known 
as 'secret teachings'. Next I shall describe the secondary (UvfatOM 
(Updngas) by name, in due order and arrangement: the forty, one 
by one. There are Grahako'sa, Grahayuddha, and GrahaSjiigSithai Um 
entire Grahapurana, and Grahapdka; Nilaya, and Agnirarna, and tittn 
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Sendvyuha. (There are) the Mayuracitra secret teaching, the Upahara 
and Pras'dnti (chapters): near to those is Tuldkosa, and Bhavasrhga — 
let him reflect (on these). There are Sarvabhutaruta, Puspalata, and 
Vidhu: Upanaha, Cheda, and Vastracheda; the entire Bhuvanakosa, 
Garbhadhdna, and Dagargala. There are Nirghata, Bhumikampa, and 
Parivesa: there are Rtusvabhava, and Ulka - let him reflect (on these) . 
The astrologer, thus versed, should have in view the land of the 
Sastras (sacred books): the relative strength or weakness (of celestial 
phenomena) is to be perceived, and he should speak forcefully about 
whatever is of great importance. This (work) consisting of sixty-four 
divisions is entitled the perennial (treatise)." 

As can be seen, the passage in fact lists all of the twenty-four (primary) 
divisions, but only twenty-seven of the forty secondary divisions. Many 
of the names are given in the form in which they appear in the chapters 
concerned: others are given alternative names with identical meanings: 
as Arka in place of Aditya, and Garbhadhdna in place of Garbhasamstha. 
This table of contents in fact agrees fairly closely with the actual contents 
of the work as given in extant manuscripts: the one main exception to 
this being the lengthy mayuracilraka section of 26 chapters which has 
been appended after the end of the main work. In order to illustrate 
this, we shall now give a full list of contents of the present Gdrglya- 
jyotisa. This has been compiled from several manuscripts: the folio- 
numbers listed for each chapter are those of manuscript D — this is the 
longest manuscript, as well one of the more reliable, and thus serves best 
to illustrate the relative lengths of each of the chapters. Also listed are 
the chapters of the Brhat-samhita which correspond to the appropriate 
chapters of the Gargiya-jyotisa. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE GARGIYA-JYOTISA 
Introduction 

i. samvatsara-nirdesa Folios la-2b BS 2 

ii. anga-samuddisa 2b-4a 

Ahga 1 : Karmagund (The Qualities of Actions) 

i. naksatra-karmaguna 4b-7b BS 9 B 

ii. paribhasa 7b-7b 

iii. tithi-karana-guna 7b-9a BS 99 

iv. graha-karmagunah 9a-9b 
v. muhurta-guna ' 9b- 1 2a 

vi. iti prathama 12a- 12b 
vii. iti dvitiya adito navamah 

prathama sarga samaptah 1 2b- 13b 

Ahga 2 : Candramdrga (The Course of the Moon) lis I 

i. candramanam prathamah 13b-13l> 

ii. candramane somavarnana 13b-Ill> 

iii. candramargas trtiya 14b- 15b 

iv. candramane caturtho 15b- 16a 

v. candramane pamcamo 16a-17a 

vi. candravarna sasfcho 17a-17l> 

vii. candravarne saptamo 17b-17l> 

viii. candravarne astamo 

samaptam ca dvitlyam angam 17b-18a 

Ahga 3 : Nak}atrakendrabha (The Appearance 

of the Circle of the Lunar Mansions) 

i. naksatrakendrabhe prathama 18a- 18a 

ii. naksatrakendrabhe dvitiya 18a-18b 

iii. naksatrakendrabham nama trtiya 18b-19a 

i. rahucare rahuvavyanako 19a-20a 

ii. rahucare dvitiyo 20a-20b 
iii.-vi. rahucare trtiya— sastha 20b-24b 

vii. rahucare saptamo rahucara samapta 24b-25a 
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Aiiga 5 : Brhaspaticara (The Course of 

Brhaspati/Jupiter) 25a-26b BS 8 

Ahga 6 : &ukracara (The Course of 6ukra/Venus) 26b-31a BS 9 

Ahga 7 : Ketumala (The Line of Ketu/Comets) 31a-37b BS 11 

Anga 8 : tianaiscara (The Course of &ani/Saturn) 37b-39a BS 10 
Anga 9 : Angarakacara (The Course of Angaraka/Mars) 39a-40b BS 6 

Anga 10 : Budhacara (The Course of Budha/Mercury) 40b-41a BS 7 

Anga 11 : Adityacara (The Course of Aditya/The Sun) 41a-45b BS 3 

Anga 12 : Agastyacara (The Course of Agastya/ 

Canopus) 45b-46a BS 12 

Anga 13 : Antaracakra (The Circle of 32 Intermediate 

Regions) BS 87 

i. antaracakre prathama 46a-46b 

ii.-vi. antaracakre dvitiya — sastha 46b-49b 

vii. antaracakre saptama antaracakram samaptam 49b-51a 

Anga 14 : Mrgacakra (The Circle of Mrga/Deer) BS 91 

i. mrgacakre prathama 51a-52b 
ih-iii. mrgacakre dvitiya — trtlya 52b- 56a 

iv. mrgacakre caturtha mrgacakram samaptam 56a-57b 

Anga 15 : £vacakra (The Circle of Sva/Dogs) 57b-61a BS 89 

Ahga 16 : Vatacakra (The Circle of Winds) 61a-66b BS 27 

Anga 17 : Vastuvidya (Knowledge of Houses) BS 53 

i. va.stuvidya.yam prathama 66b-70a 

ii. vastuvidyayam dvitiya 70a-70b 

iii. vastuvidyayam dvaranirdisa trtlya 70b-72a 

iv. vastuvidyayam dvarapramanavidhi 72a-73a 
v. vastuvidyayam dvitrisalaikasalavidhi catuhsala 73a- 74a 

vi. vastuvidyayam caturbhagatribhagavibhaga 74a-75b 
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vii. vastuvidyayam dvarastambho chayavidhi 75b-76b 

viii. vastuvidyayam dvarapramananirde^a 76b-78a 

ix. vastuvidyayam grhapravesa 78a-78a 

x. vastuvidyayam dasama samapta, vastuvidya 78a-78b 

Anga 18 : Angavidya (Knowledge of Limbs) 78b-84a lis M 

Ahga 19 : Vayasavidya (Knowledge of Birds) 84a-88b BS D I 

Anga 20 : Svatiyoga (Conjunction with Svati) 88b-89b BS 2 1 

Anga 21 : Asadhayoga (Conjunction with Asadha) 89b-90b BS 26 

Anga 22 : Rohiniyoga (Conjunction with RohinI) '.' I 

i. rohinyam yogah prathama 90b-92b 

ii. rohiniyoga 92b-94b 

iii. rohininimittalaksanam 94b-96a 

iv. rohinlcandraga 96a-!>7l> 

v. mrgopahara 97b-99a 
vi. rohinlyoge mrgopaharanam samaptam 99a- 100b 



Anga 23 : Janapadavyuha (The Arrangement 

of Countries) US II 

i. (prathama) 100b- 102a 

ii. (dvitiya) 102a-l()7a 

Anga 24 : Salila (Rainfall) MS 

i. mahasalile prsravinirdesa 107a-110a 

ii. salilam namadhyaya 110a-125a 



Ahga 25 : Grahakosa (Collection of Planets) 125a-127b US lb- 



I ' /i 26 : (irahasamagama (Conjunction of Planets) 
Anga 27 : GrahdmTddaksinyam 



127b-130a 
I30ft-180fa 
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Anga 28 : Grahayuddha (Opposition of Planets) 1 30b- 1 3 1 a 

Anga 29 : Grahasrngataka (Configuration of Planets) 131b-141b 
Anga 30 : Grahapurana (Traditions of the Planets) 
Anga 31 : Grahapaka (Fruits of the Planets) 



141b-143b 
144a-145b 



Anga 32 : Yatra (Journeys) 

i. yatralaksana 

ii. yatrasiddhi 

Ahga 33 : Agnivarna (Nature of Fire) 

i. agnivarnaprasastalaksana 

ii. agninimittalaksana 

Anga 34 : Senavyuha (Battle-Array) 
Anga 35 : Mayuracitra (Variegation of the Peacock) 156a-160b BS 47 

Ansa 36 : Bhuvanapuskara (The Lotus/Heart 

S of the Earth) 160b-165a 



146a-149a 
149b- 150b 



150b- 152b 
152b-153b 

153b-156a 



Ahga 37 : Balyupahara (The Offering of Oblations) 

i. balyupahara 

ii. naksatrabalyupahara 

Anga 38 : Santikalpa (Rules for Propitiation) 

i. gavam £anti 

ii. janamaraSanti 

iii. janamarasantike dvitiyah patalah 

iv. janamarasantiprakaranam 

v. kalajnane santikalpo vamopahga 

Ansa 39 • Rastrotpatalaksam (Signs and Portents of 
S " Calamity) 

i. raatrotpatika niscaya 

ii. rastrotpato devataces^ita 



165a-166a 
166a-168b 



168b-171a 
171a-172a 
172a- 174b 
174b- 175b 
175b-177a 



BS 46 



177a-178a 
178a-179a 
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iii. 


jyotiso vabhasavaikrta 


179a-179b 


iv. 


sasyavaikrta 


179b- 180a 


v. 


vrksotpatika 


180a-181a 


vi. 


varsavaikrta/vrstivaikrta 


181a-181b 


vii. 


nadivaikrta 


181b-181b 


viii. 


jayavaikrta 


181b-182b 


ix. 


vayuvaikrta 


182b- 183a 


X. 


mrgapaksivaikrta 


183a- 184a 


xi. 


akalotpatika 


184a- 184b 


xii. 


rastrotpatikam rajastakam 






samaptam cotpatalaksanam 


184b- 186a 



Ahga 40 : Tulakosa (Weighing on a Balance) 186b- 187b 

Anga 41 : Yugapurana : (The Tradition of the Yugas) 188a-193b 
Ahga 42 : Sarvabhutaruta (The Cries of all Creatures) 



i. 


vayasaruta 






193b-195a 


ii. 


gatapatraruta 






195a-195b 


iii. 


casaruta 






195b-196a 


iv. 


sarasaruta 






196a-196a 


v. 


pesamaruta 






196a-196b 


vi. 


sakkarikaruta 






196b-196b 


vii. 


mayuraruta 






196b-196b 


viii. 


visphotiruta 






196b- 196b 


ix. 


cirinlruta 






196b-197a 


X. 


bharadvajaruta 






197a-197a 


xi. 


kapotiruta 






197a-197a 


xii. 


kokilaruta 






197a-197a 


xiii. 


sakuniruta 






197a-197fl 


xiv. 


sakuniruta (dvitiya) 






197a-197b 


XV. 


ulukaruta 






197b-197b 


xvi. 


pingalaruta 


197b-197b 


xvii. 


nartukaruta 






197b-197b 


xviii. 


sundarikaruta 






197b-197b 


xix. 


littiriruta 






197b-197b 


XX. 


bidalaruta 






197b-198b 


xxi. 


sasakaruta 






198b-198b 


xxii. 


gardabharuta 






198b- 198b 


xxiii. 


loma^aruta 






198b- 199a 
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xxiv. vrsabharuta 199a- 199a 

xxv. loparuta 199a- 199a 

xxvi. prsataruta 199a- 199a 
xxvii. sarvabhutaruta 199a-200a 

Ahga 43 : Vastracheda (Tears in Clothes) 200b-202a BS 71 

Aiiga 44 : Brhaspatipurdna (The Tradition of 

Brhaspati) 202a-205a 

Ahga 45 : Indradhvaja (Indra's Banner) BS 43 

i. indradhvajam utthana 205a-205b 

ii. indradhvajotthane ca 205b-207b 
iii. indradhvajotthanam samaptam 207b-208b 

Anga 46 : Ajalaksana (Signs of Rams) 208b-211a BS 65 

Ahga 47 : Kurmalaksana (Signs of Tortoises) 211a-211bBS 64 

Ahga 48 : Strilaksam (Signs of Women) 21 lb-223b BS 70 

Ahga 49 : Gajalaksana (Signs of Elephants) 223b-225a BS 67 

Ahga 50 : Golaksana (Signs of Cows) 225a-228bBS 61 

Anga 51 : Bhdrgavasamsthana (The Appearance 

of Venus) 

i. bhargavasamsthane prathama 228b-228b 

ii. bhargavasamsthane dvitiya 228b-229a 

iii. bhargavasamsthane trtiya 229a-229b 



samstha (The Appearance of 

Embryos) 229b-231b 



21 



Ansa 53 : Dagdrgala (Water-Divining) 231b-234b BS 54 

Anga 54 : Nirghata (Natural Destructions) 234b-235b BS 39 

Anga 55 : Bhumikampa (Earthquakes) BS 32 

i. bhumikampalaksane prathama 235b-236a 
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ii. bhumikampah samaptah 236a-236a 

Anga 56 : Parivesa (Halos) 236a-238b BS 34 

Anga 57 : Ulkalaksam (Signs of Meteors) 238b-240bBS 33 

Anga 58 : Parivesacakra (The Circle of Halos) 240b-242b BS 34 

Ahga 59 : Rtusvabhava (The Nature of the Seasons) 

i. rtusvabhavopange prathama 242b-244b 

ii.-v. rtusvabhave dvitiya— pancama 244b-248a 

vi. rtusvabhavam samaptam 248a-248b 

Anga 60 : Sandhyalaksana (Signs of Twilight) 248b-251a BS 30 

Anga 61 : Ulkalaksana (Signs of Meteors) 251a-252b BS 

Ahga 62 : Naksatrapurusakosa (The Frame of the 

Naksatra-Purusa) 252b-255a BS 103 



iti jyotisam imam catuhsastyahgam adbhutam 
vrddhagarglye tantre samvatsarasutra samapta ca garglsamhita 
iti vrddhagarglye tantrum catuhsastyahgani samaptani samapta 

ceyam vrddhagargasamhita 

(End of the Vrddha-Gargiya-Jyotisa-Samhita 
consisting of 64 Angas/Divisions) 



tl'I'ENDIX : Mayuracitraka (Variegation of the Peacock) 

i. mayuracitrake prathama 255a-257b 

ii.-xi. mayuracitrake dvitiya— ekadasama 257b-264b 

xii. mayuracitrake dvada£ama 264b-265a 

xiii. mayuracitrake utpataprakarane navamo (!) 

'dhyaha 265a-270a 

iiv. uui) Qracitrake utpatadhyaya 270a-272b 

KV. mayuracitrake utpatavipakadhyaya 272b-273b 

xvi. mayuracitrake utpataprakarane santyadhyaya 273b-274b 
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xvii. 


mayuracitra,Kc uipatiKapraKai aiic 






visvamitra^?in tinaniaQnvava 

V AO V till At LX CXiJCXXX HiitH-iW-ii-i J «-* J> ** 


274b-276a 


xviii. 


mayut acitraKe uipaiiKapiaKaiaue &uua»a ^.y 






t>o-rv"i ^ nf-am r"(=»rl n m ntna t a 1 ale san am (\\ 


276a-278b 


xix. 


m ox 7ii r*ci r*i trjllfP QPlTltllfiflSS 
Illdy 111 dl^ltx CVlVt O Cl J_/ I Cl VJ C* J CA. 


278b-280a 


XX. 


maTMiv^^irralfp nttarnttaramare'ao'aiiianam 






asadhacandrayoga 


280a-283b 


m 

XXI. 


inay uracm dive uvauaju iic4J.xattoxi.icAi.xj 






utpatalaksanani samaptam 


AUJU 40JU 


xxii. 


ari? naKanue na.js.oaLi djjiu-a 


285b-286a 


xxiii. 


mayuracitraKe uipaiapraKaianc ^.j 






argnaKaiiLiaviani 


286a-291b BS 42 


xxiv. 


mayuracitrake desanaksatraganah samaptah 


291b-292a 


XXV. 


arghakande samvatsarapra 


292a-293b 


xxvi. 


mayuracitrake naksatraristaka 


293b-294b 



vrddhagargetia krta ceyarn gdrgisamhitd 



APPENDIX 2 



UTPALA'S CITATIONS FROM GARGA AND VRDDHA-GA1K 1 A 
IN HIS COMMENTARY ON THE BRHA T-SAMHITA 

In the following account, the first column gives the passage in the Brhat- 
samhita at which the citation occurs: the second column gives the MM 
of the chapter concerned in the Brhat-samhita: and the third column gh > 
the number of lines cited. The edition of the Brhat-samhita referred to 
is that edited by Avadha Vihari Tripafchi in two volumes (Sarasv.m 
Bhavana Granthamala. vol. 97: Varanasi, 1968) 



a. Citations from Garga 
BS Passage 

1.5 
1.9 

1.11 

53 

2. 
2.6 
3.4 
3.30 
4.7 
5.2 
5.13 
5 17 
5.23 
5.24 
5.32-4 
6.2 
6.3 



Name of Chapter 

Upanayana 



Samvatsarasutra 

» 

Adityacara 

» 

Candracara 
Rahucara 



No, of Lhm 

6 
2 

46 
5 
2 
2 
2 
2 
8 
2 
2 




Bhaumacara 



2 
6 
4 
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BS Passage 


Name of Chapter 


No. of Lines 


6.4 


Bhaumacara 


4 


6.5 


>> 


4 


6.13 


>> 


5 


7.14 


Budhacara 


4 


8.1 


Bfhaspaticara 


2 


8.1 


>> 


4 


8.2 


>» 


8 




>> 


2 


8.3 


7> 


2 


8.4 


M 


2 


8.6 


»> 


2 


8.7 


M 


2 


8.8 


» 


2 


8.9 


>> 


2 


8.10 




2 


8.11 


» 


2 


8.12 


it 


3 


8.13 


J> 


2 


9.4 


^ukracara 


12 


9.6 




6 


9.8 


» 


6 


9.37 




2 


10.1-2 


l^anai^caracara 


2 
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BS Passage Name of Chapter No, of Lines 

Ketucara 



11.13 
11.14 
11.15 
11.17 
11.18 
11.19 
11.20 
11.21 
11.22 
11.23 
11.24 
11.25 
11.26 
11.27 
11.28 
11.33-6 
12.20 
14.1 

16.40-41 
17.2-3 
17.9 
17.10 
21.6 
21.8 
21.9-12 
21.25-6 
21.29 



Agastyacara 
Naksatrakurma 
Grahabhaktiyoga 
Grahayuddha 



Garbhalaksana 



3 
2 
2 
4 
2 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
2 
2 
4 

n 

6 
2 
6 
4 
2 
9 
4 



23.4 

23.10 

24.6-7 



Rohiniyoga 



6 

2 
8 
7 
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BS Passage 
24.10 



24.12 

24.20 

24.21 

24.26 

24.35 

25.2-3 

26.1 

26.10 

26.11 

30.1 

30.22 

32.1 

32.3-7 

32.8-11 

32.12-15 

32.16-19 

32.20-22 

32.23 

32.29 

33.1 

34.8 

34.9 

34.10 
34.11 
35.3 
38.1 
38.2-5 
42.7 

42.13-14 
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Name of Chapter 

Rohiniyoga 



33 
33 



Svatiyoga 
SsadMyoga 



Sandhyalaksana 

33 

Bhukampalaksana 

jj 
)> 

»> 



Ulkalaksana 
Parivesalaksana 



Indrayudhalaksana 



No. of Lines 

2 
8 
2 
4 
2 
6 
9 
11 
2 
3 
2 
2 
8 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

4 

3 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

12 



Indradhvajasampad 



9 
5 
2 
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BS Passage 


Name of Chapter 


JVo. of Lints 


42.23-4 


Indradhvajasampad 


2 


42.38 




2 


42.39 




2 


42.40 




4 


42.58 




2 


42.61 


»> ' 


4 


42.66 


» 


4 


45.2 


Utpata 


2 


45.3 




10 


45.5 


» 


6 


45.7 


9% 


2 


45.8 


39 


8 


45.21 


99 


2 


45.22 


99 


2 


45.26 


)> 


2 


45.52 


if 


10 


45.55-6 


» 


7 


45.67 


» 


5 


46.4 


Mayuracitraka 


4 


46.5 


9> 


2 


46.6 


33 


4 


46.9 


33 


2 


46.11 


*'»> 


4 


46.13 


3» 


3 


46.14 


33 


2 



16.26 
47.15 
47.38 
47.80 
47.84 



33 
33 



4 

7 

2 



16 
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BS Passage 


JVome of Chapter 


No. of Lines 




Khadpalaksana 


6 


49.20 




6 


52 16 


Vastuvidya 


2 


52 23 




2 




J9 


2 


^9 39 


* ' 99 


2 


59 33 


99 


2 


59 34 


99 


2 


59 


99 


2 


52 73 




18 


52 74 




2 




99 


6 




99 


11 


52.94-5 


99 


8 


52.107 


99 


14 


52.110-111 


99 


28 


61.1 


Svalaksana 


5 



62,1 Kukkufcalaksana 6 

63 3 Kurmalaksana 6 

64.5 Chagalaksana 2 



64.6 
64.7 
64.8 



67.85-8 
67.94 
67.95 
67.114 



2 
2 
2 



67.2 Purusalaksana 2 



28 
2 
8 



2 

69.5 Kanyalak?aria 2 

69.6 „ 2 

69.7 » 4 
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BS Passage Name of Chapter No. of Lines 



69.10 


Kanyalaksana 


6 


70.9 


Vastracchedalaksana 


5 


71.4 


Camaralaksana 


3 


72.1-3 




6 


85.12 




8 


88.1 


Svacakra 


2 


88.13 


9) 


4 


94.53 


v ciy ciociv 11 li let 


3 


96.11 


Paka 


2 


QR 1-3 


X lvlllA.dilXlcigU.Llct 


64 


99.5 


TC nranfl m i n n 

l3h.CH dilCtg UI1<£ 


34 


103.60 


GrrahaoDrara 


4 


99 


» 


5 


99 


M 


•J 


103.61 


!! 


6 


103.62 


99 


6 


99 


99 


6 


103.63 


99 


4 


104.6 


Rupasattra 


4 



b. Citations from Vrddha-Garga 

BS Passage Name of Chapter No. of l.inn 

3.5 Adityacara 4 

3.23-4 „ S 
3.28 

3.36 „ 2 

4.9 Candracara 4 
4 10 

4.11 , t _ „ 6 

4.12 ■ 

J> . 99 



3 
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RS Passage Name of Chapter . No. of Lines 

4.13 Candracara 2 

4.14 „ 2 

4.15 „ 2 
4.19 „ 2 
5.17 Rahucara 2 

»» >» ? 

5.26 „ 6 

5.27 „ 4 
5.28-31 „ 2 
5.96 „ 10 
6. 1 Bhaumacara 4 
7.1 Budhacara 2 
7.12-13 . „ 8 
7.15 „ 8 
7.17 „ 4 
8.14 Brhaspaticara 2 
11.7 Ketucara 4 
11.32 „ 10 
13.3 Saptarsicara 2 
13.7 a 4 
13.8-11 s* 11 
1 7.2-3 Grahayuddha 6 

18.1 ^aiigrahasamagama 4 
21.32 Garbhalaksana 3 

32.2 Bhukampalaksana 4 
47.2 Pusyasnana 10 
47.15 „ 4 
52.39-41 Vastuvidya. 2 



Total number of lines cited by Utpala from Garga: 960 
Total number of lines cited by Utpala from Vrddha-Garga: 158 



APPENDIX 3 

LIST OF MANUSCRIPT COLLECTIONS 
CONSULTED IN INDIA 

Ahmedabad Bharatiya Sanskrit Vidyamandir 
Gujarat Vidya Sabha 

Aliyavada Gangajala Vidyapeeth (a) 

Allahabad Ganganath Jha Institute (b) 

Hindi Sahitya Sammelan 
State Archives of Uttar Pradesh 

Alwar Rajasthan Oriental Research Institute (branch) I b 

Banaras See Varanasi 

Baroda Oriental Research Institute (b) 

Bhuvaneshwar Orissa State Museum 



Bikaner 



Bombay 



Anup Sanskrit Library (b) 

Rajasthan Oriental Research Institute (bratt h 

Asiatic Society (b) 
University Library (a) (b) 



Calcutta 



Asiatic Society (a) (b) 
Bishop's College 
National Library (a) 
Sanskrit College (a) 
Vangiya Sahitya Parishad 



Darbhanga Kameshvara Singh Sanskrit University 

Mithila Research Institute 
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Gauhati Department of Historical and Antiquarian Studies 

Hoshiarpur Vishveshvaranand Vedic Research Institute (b) 

Hyderabad Osmania University 

Jaipur Chandra Mahal 

Rajasthan Oriental Research Institute (branch) 

Jodhpur Rajasthan Oriental Research Institute (branch) (b) 

Kota Rajasthan Oriental Research Institute (branch) 

Sarasvati Vidyapeeth 

Lucknow Akhila Bharatiya Sanskrit Parishad 

Madras Adyar Library (b) 

Government Oriental Manuscript Library (b) 
University Sanskrit Department (b) 

Moodbidri Jain Math (b) 

Mysore Oriental Research Institute (b) 

Nagpur University Library 

Patna Jalan Museum 

K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute 

Poona Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute (a) (b) 

Deccan College 
Fergusson College (a) 



Shantinil 
Tanjore 



Sarasvati Mahal (b) 



Trivandrum Travancore University Manuscripts Library (b) 
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Udaipur Rajasthan Oriental Research Institute (branch) (1>) 

Sahitya Samsthan, Rajasthan Vidyapeeth 

Ujjain Scindia Oriental Institute (b) 

Varanasi Banaras Hindu University (a) 

Kashiraj Trust 
Nagari Pracarini Sabha (a) 
Sampurnanand Sanskrit University (a) 

Vrindavan Vrindavan Research Institute 

Wai Prajna Pathashala Mandala 



(a) denotes that the collection contains a copy o( the Gargiyi iyoti i 
(either complete or incomplete) ; 

(b) denotes that the collection contains a copy of one of the othei 
jyotisa works ascribed to Garga or Vrddha-Garga (Pingree 

2-8, pp. 117-120.) 
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INDEX 1 

DEITIES AND SEMI-DIVINE BEINGS 
Agni (The Fire-God) 12 
Asvins (The Two Divine Physicians) 65 
Danavas (The Demon-Sons of Danu) 20 
Devas (Gods) 8, 19, 25, 182 
Gandharvas (Celestial Musicians) 19, 25 
Kesava ("Having long hair": a name of Visnu) 58 

Krtanta ("Causing an end", or "the end of actions": a name of Yama, 
the God of Death) 23,43 

Kinnaras ("What sort of man ?": beings with human bodies and horses' 
heads, or vice versa) 19, 25 

Mahendra ("Great Indra": the God of the atmosphere and sky) 161 

Raksasas (Flesh-eating demons) 20, 26 

Rama (i.e. Parasu-Rama, or "Rama with an Axe": son of Jamadagni 
regarded as an avatara or descent on earth of Visnu) 44 

Rishis (Inspired poets, sages, ascetics and mystics: different orders are 
mentioned — in this account, Raja- or Royal-Rishis and Deva- or 
Godly-Rishis) 26, 82 

Samkara ("Causing Prosperity": a name of Siva the god of destruc- 
tion) 1 

Siddhas (Perfected Beings) 26 

Skanda (The Son of Siva, and god of War) 1, 7 

Sf.rya (The Sun-God) 12,21 
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Svayambhu ("The Self-Existent" : a name of Brahma, the god of crea- 
tion) 28 

Taraka ("Rescuing": name of a demon conquered by the Gods) 24 

Uragas (Semi-divine Serpents, often with human faces) 20, 26 

Vasudeva (Patronymic of Kr|na, an avatara of Visnu) 60 

Vayu (The Wind-God) 64 

Visnu (The God of Preservation) 157 

Yaksas (Semi-divine benevolent rural beings) 20 
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INDEX 2 

SPECIFIC INDIVIDUALS AND PEOPLES 
Agnimitra (A J>unga king) 154 

AgnivaiSya(s) (? a Sunga king, and the kings of that line) 122, 159, 
161 

Amra^a (A low-born king) 133, 136, 140 
Anaranya (? a Sunga king) 146 

AsVatthaman (A son of Drona, warrior in the Mahabharata war, and 
opponent of the Pandavas) 67 

Bhimasena (A son of Pandu, and warrior in the Mahabharata war) 64 

Bhisma (A warrior in the Mahabharata war, and opponent of the Pin- 
i}avas) 66 

Dantavaktra (A warrior in the Mahabharata war, and opponent of the 
Pandavas) 70 

Daruka (A warrior in the Mahabharata war, and ally of the Pandavas) 
68 

Devaka (A warrior in the Mahabharata war) 68 

Dhrs^adyumna (A warrior in the Mahabharata war, and ally of thr 
Pandavas) 66 

Drona (A warrior in the Mahabharata war, and opponent of the Pan 

vas) 66 

Prupada (A king of Pancala, father of Dhrstadyumna and Krsna, u .n 
i ior in the Mahabharata war and ally of the Pandavas) 73 

Gopala (? a Sunga king) 141,142 
i9 
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Jayadratha (An opponent of the Pandavas in the Mahabharata war) 71 

Janamejaya (A son of Pariksit and king of Hastinapura, to whom the 
Mahabharata epic was related by Vaisampayana) 76 

Jarasandha (A warrior in the Mahabharata war, and opponent of the 

Pandavas) 71 
* 

Karna (A 1 king of Anga, and opponent of the Parujavas in the Maha- 
bharata war) 67 

Krsna (Daughter of Drupada— hence also known as Draupadi— and 
wife of the five Pandava brothers) 73 

Kitavarman (An opponent of the Pandavas in the Mahabharata war) 
71 

Magadhas (The inhabitants of the Magadha country, or modern Bihar) 
120 

Mathuras (The inhabitants of Mathura, near Agra) 94 

Nakula (A son of Pandu, and warrior in the Mahabharata war) 65 

Pancalas (The inhabitants of Pancala, or modern Uttar Pradesh) 94 

Pandavas (The five sons of Pandu, vis. Yudhisthira, Bhima, Arjuna/ 
Phalguna, Nakula, and Sahadeva) 65 

Phalguna (A name of Arjuna, son of Paniju and warrior in the Maha- 
bharata war) 64 

Puspaka (A Sunga king) 143, 144 

Rukmin (A king of Vidarbha, and antagonist jn the Mahabharata war) 
71 

Sabalas (Members of a wild hill-tribe of the Deccan) 127, 162, 163 
Sahadeva (A son of Pandu, and warrior in the Mahabharata war) 63 
3akas (The Indo-Scythians) 124, 129, 178, 180 
Jsakuni (An opponent of the Pandavas in the Mahabharata war) 7Q 
$alya (An opponent of the Pandavas in the Mahabharata war) 7J 
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^alisuka (A Maury a king, descendant of Asbka) 89 
l&ata (? a 6atava.hana or Kalinga king) 126 

£atadhanvan (An opponent of the Pandavas in the Mahabharata war) 
68 

Satuvara (? a Satavahana king) 175 

J>isunaga (A king of Magadha, and founder of the 5>aisunaga dynasty) 
80 

3isupala (An opponent of the Pandavas in the Mahabharata war) 70 

Udayin (A king of Magadha, and founder of Pataliputra) 81 

Vijaya (? a Maurya king) 93 

Vikuyasas (? a £unga king) 148 

Yavanas (The Indo-Greeks) 95,112,113,116 

Yudhisthira (A son of Pandu, and warrior in the Mahabharata war) 
62 



INDEX 3 
GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 

Ajatagiri (a mountain in the Deccan, probably by the river Godavari) 
204 

Anga (a kingdom, comprising modern West Bengal) 67 
AsokatI (a river of the Deccan) 227 

Bhadrayaka (a region, probably in the central and/or northern Deccan) 
154 

Bhadreyaka (a region, probably in the central Deccan & the same as the 
last) 226 

Bhojakafca (a town and region in Vidarbha, around modern Nagpur) 216 

Devikuta (a region or mountain-range, probably in the northern 
Konkan) 220 

Ganga (the river Ganges) 82, 120, 189 

Gavedhuka (a very wide and long river, probably the Godavari) 202 
Jaradgava (a mountain, perhaps mt. Jaitgarh near Nagpur) 222 
Iravati (the river Ravi, in the Panjab) 190 
Kailasa (a Himalayan mountain, the abode of &va) 61 

Kalinga (a region, extending through modern Orissa and Andhra 
Pradesh) 126 

KauSiki (a river, the modern Kosi in Bihar) 191 

Kaveri (the river Cauvery in modern Tamil Nadu) 214 

Kusumadhvaja ("the flower-bannered", a name of Pataliputra) 95 
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Kuvinda (a region, probably of the Deccan) 218 

Madhyadesa ("the middle country", the central Gangetic valley, exten- 
ding as far east as modern Bihar) 113 

Mahendra (a mountain, the southern part of the eastern Ghat») 216 

Narmada (the river running along the southern side of the Vindhyas) 210 

Palapanjara (a mountain on the banks of the river Narmada) 210 

PaEcakanana (a forest, probably Pancava$i in the western Deccan) 226 

Pariyatra (a mountain-range, the western part of the Vindhyas) 224 

Pataliputra (the capital of Magadha, near modern Patna) 84 

Puspapura ("the city of flowers", a name of Pataliputra) 84, 88, 96, 150 

Puspanama ("the one called 'flower'", a name of Pataliputra) 129, 133 

Saketa (the capital of Kosala, earlier called Ayodhya, near modern 
Faizabad) 94, 117 

Sarasvati (a most sacred river of northern India, flowing from thr 
Himalayas to the Thar desert) 191 

Sindhusagara (the mouths of the river Indus) 189 

Sula ("trident", a name of mount Jaradgava) 222 

Suvarna (a river, either the Mahanadi, Son, or Suvarnarekha in eastern 
India) 191 

Trikuta (a mountain, probably the abode of the Traikutakas around 
modern Nasik) 220 

TrikSta (a mountain in the western Vindhyas) 224 

Vetravati (a river, the modern Betwa in Madhya Pradesh) 190 

ViSikha (a river, probably of northern India) 190 



INDEX 4 
TECHNICAL TERMS 
agnihotra (the sacrifice to Agni or the sacred Fire) 31, 106 
Bhiksuka (a mendicant or religious beggar) 105 

Brahmin fa member of the highest or priestly caste) 37,100,110, 148, 
156 

darida (a stick, rod or staff: symbol of power, authority and punishment) 
18, 132n, 175 

dharma (righteous conduct, virtue: the proper state of affairs, the correct 
performance of ones own duties: religion, law) 5, 31, 39, 50, 52, 53, 
54, 111, 200 

grhastha (a householder, one engaged in the second stage of life) 174 

guna (a quality or attribute: especially the three constituents of matter, 
vis. sattva, rajas and tamas) 29, 81, 92 

Kalpa (a period of time, equivalent to 1,000 consecutive (4-) Yugas) 
232, 233 

karma (deed, action, occupation, duty: result of action) 30, 38, 89, 90, 
177 

Kilaka (pin, pillar: name of the 42nd year in the 60-year cycle of Jupi* 
ter) 154 

Dvapara (the side of a die with two spots: "the age of the number two", 
the third of the four Yugas) 46, 52, 58, 63 

Kali (the side of a die with one spot: the last and worst of the four 
Yugas, the present age) 75, 76, 80, 194 

Krta (the side of a die with four spots: the first and best of the four 
Yugas, the golden age) 15, 19, 22, 23 
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Ksatra (power, supremacy, government: the rniln.n J mil i 

mous with Ksatriya) 28, 45 

Ksatriya (a member of the second or military caste) 35, 44, 100 

Mleccha (a foreigner, non-Aryan, outcaste, or man of low birth) 1 36 

muhurta (a moment or instant: a period of time, one-thirtietli pan l | 
day or 48 minutes) 87 

Pcisanda (a heretic, hypocrite or imposter, one who falsely asaumei ike 
character of a Hindu: a Jain or Buddhist) 102 

Sadhu (righteous, virtuous: an ascetic or sage: a Jina) 92 

isudra (a member of the fourth and lowest caste, a servant) 38 100 
108, 110 

svadharma (ones own dharma or duty) 54 
svakarma (ones own karma or duty) 30, 38, 177 

tapas (heat, especially that generated by ascetic practices: asccticum) 
4, 22, 64 

Treta (the side of a die with three spots: the second of the four Yugas) 
42, 43 

Vaisya (a member of the third caste: a peasant, agriculturist or tradei 
38, 100 

varna (a colour: a caste, especially the four main castes vis. Brahmins, 
Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras) 30, 31, 138, 139 

Veda (sacred knowledge: especially the four Vedic sainhitas, vU. /■'••. 
Sama, Yajur and Atharva Veda*, with their derivative literatures) 

Vipra (an inspired seer; a Brahmin) 33, 36 

yojana (joining! a path: the distance traversed in one harnessing, equi- 
valent to either 2£, 4£, 9 or 18 English miles) 203, 214, 216 

JTuga (a yoke or team: a race or generation: an age of the world and 
period of time, consisting of either the aggregate of {he four Yugas— 
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also called a Maha-Yuga or great Yuga-or the four Yugas .ndm- 
duallv vis. Krta, Tretd, Dvapara and Kali, q. v. also) 4, 5, 6, 10, 11, 
29 34,' 45, 50, 55, 69, 100, 102, 107, 109, 116, 185, 193, 195, 197, 201, 
207, 209,211,223, 229, 233. 



